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First Lady of our English race, 

In Royal dignity and grace 

Higher than all in old ancestral blood, 

But higher still in love of good, 

In care for ordered Freedom, grown 

To a great tree where’er 

In either hemisphere 

Its vital seeds are blown, 

Where’er with every day begun 

Thy English bugles greet the coming sun ! 


Thy life is England’s. All these fifty years 
Thou from thy lonely Queenly place 
Hast watched the clouds and sunshine on her face ; 
Hast marked her changing hopes and fears ; 
Her joys and sorrows have been always thine ; 
Always thy quick and royal sympathy 
Has gone out swiftly to the humblest home, 


Wherever grief and pain and suffering come. 
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Therefore it is that we 
Take thee for head and symbol of our name. 
For fifty years of reign thou wert the same, 
Therefore to-day we make our jubilee. 
Deep based on ancient right, as on thy people’s will, 
Thy rule endures unshattered still. 
Not as theirs is thy throne 
Who, though their hapless subjects groan, 
Sit selfish, caring not at all, 
Until the fierce mob surges and they fall, 
Or the assassin sets the down-trod free. 
Not such thy fate on this thy jubilee, 
But love and reverence in the hearts of all. 


Oh England! Empire wide and great 
As ever from the shaping hand of fate 
Did issue on the earth, august, large grown ! 
What were the Empires of the past to thine, 
The old old Empires ruled by kings divine— 
Egypt, Assyria, Rome? What rule was like thine own, 
Who over all the round world bearest sway ? 
Not those alone who thy commands obey 
Thy subjects are; but in the boundless West 
Our grandsires lost, still in thy reign confest. 
“The Queen” they call thee, the young People strong, 
Who, being Britons, might not suffer wrong, 
But are reknit with us in reverence for thee ; 
Therefore it is we make our jubilee. 


See what a glorious throng they come, 
Turned to their ancient home, 
The children of our England! See 
What vigorous company 
Thou sendest, Greater England of the Southern Sea! 
Thy stately cities, sown with domes and spires, 
Chase the illumined night with festal fires 
In honour of their Queen, whose happy reign 
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Began when, *mid their central roar, 

The naked savage trod the pathless plain. 

Thousands of miles, North, South, East, West, to-day, 
Their countless herds and flocks unnumbered stray. 
Theirs are the vast primzeval forest depths profound ; 
Yet everywhere are found 

The English laws, the English accents fair, 

‘Mid burning North or cooler Southern air. 

A world within themselves, and with them blent 
Island with continent 

The green isles, jewels on the tropic blue, 

Where flower and tree and bird are strange and new ; 
Or that which lies within a temperate air 

As summer-England fair ; 

Or those, our Southern Britain that shall be, 

Set in the lonely sea. 

Lands of deep fiord and snow-clad soaring hill, 
Wherethrough the ocean currents ebb and fill, 

And craters vast, wherefrom the prisoned force 

Of the great earth-fires runs its dreadful course. 

And vales of palm and. fern, whence like a dream, 
High in mid-heaven, the ghostly snow fields gleam. 


And from her far and wintry North 
The great Dominion issues forth, 
Fit nurse of stalwart British hearts and strong ; 
From her black pine woods, deep in snow, 
Her billowy prairies boundless as the sea, 
Where on the sweet untroubled soil 
Yearly the unnoticed, countless wild-flowers blow, 
And by men’s fruitful and compelling toil 
Yearly the deep and bounteous harvests grow ; 
From the lone plains, wherethrough the icy wind 
Sweeps from the North, leaving the Pole behind ; 
In whose brief summer suns, so fierce they shine, 
Flourish alike the apple and the vine ; 
From teeming ancient cities bright and fair. 
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Whether in summer heat or frosty wintry air, 
Stamped with the nameless charm and grace 
Of a more joyous race, 

Or on the rounding prairie nestling down 
Homestead and frequent new-built town. 

Even to those ultimate wilds where comes to be 
Another Westminster on the Pacific Sea. 


Nor shall thy Western Isles 
Be wanting, where the high green breakers fall 
Upon the torrid shore, and nature smiles ; 
And yet sometimes broods over all, 
Thick wocds and hot lagunes with steaming breath, 
A nameless presence with a face of death. 
Fair balmy Isles, where never wintry air 
Ruffles the scentless tropic blossoms fair, 
Upon whose sun-warmed fruitful soil 
Our father’s dusky freedmen toil. 
Lands of bright plumes that flash from tree to tree, 
Long creepers trailing thick with brilliant bloom, 
And loud upon the forest’s silent gloom 
The plunging surges of the encircling sea. 
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And from the ancient land 
Scorching beneath the strong unfailing sun, 
Round thee thy unnumbered subject millions stand; 
From many a storied city fair, 
Old ere our England first begun ; 
From marble tomb and temple white, 
Built ere our dim forefathers were, 
And still a miracle defying Time ; 
Palaces grey with age and dark with crime, 
Fierce superstitions, only quenched in blood, 
And sweet flower-fancies yearning towards the light, 
And lustral cleansings in the sacred flood, 
Where by dim temple cool, or shaded street, 
From hill or parchéd plain the wayworn pilgrims meet 
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And from the unhappy Continent 
Which breeds the savage and the slave— 
From our enormous South, there shall be sent 
A scanty band of strong self-governed men. 
And from those poisoned swamps, to-day a grave, 
But which one day shall smile with plenty, when 
The onward foot of Knowledge, slow, sublime, 
Has traversed her and set her children free 
From ocean to her fabulous inland sea, 
And the fierce savage, full of kingly grace, 
Is father of a gentler race, 
And peaceful commerce heals the wounds of Time, 
And the long history of blood and pain 
Comes nevermore again. 


And nearer to thee still, and still more dear, 
Thy people of these little Northern Isles, 
Who never shall their Queen forget. 


Nor be forgotten, whether Fortune smiles 

Or arméd Europe frown around, 

Inviolate amid the waves’ deep sound, 

Behind their surge-struck sea-cliffs sitting free. 
These are thy closest subjects, these 

The brain and heart of Empire, as thy Rose 
Within its close-ranged petals comes to hold 
A perfumed heart of gold, 

Wherein the seed of the miraculous flower, 
Safe hid, defies Fate’s power. 

And most of all thy wondrous mother-town 
Upon our broad Thames sitting like a crown; 
Who, ’mid her healthful labour-laden air, 
Grows every day more fair ; 

Whom not for fairness do her children prize; 
But for her gracious homely memories-— 

A nation, not a city, the loved home 


Whereto the longing thoughts of exiled Britons 
come ! 
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What is it that their voices tell ? 
What is it that in naming thee they praise ? 
Not wider empire only ; that is well. 
But there are worthier triumphs, peaceful days, 
Just laws, a people happier than before, 
And rolling on untroubled evermore, 
With larger stream, and fuller and more free 
The tide of ordered liberty. 
These things than empire higher are, 
Higher and nobler far. 


SS See SS OR fe fOr Ce * OP LL Ld 


Our old Draconic Law 
With children’s blood cemented, no more kills 
Its tale of innocent victims. Pitying Love 
Amid the abject deigns to-day to move 
Whom no man cared for. If the cruel city 
Still claims its thousands, by the outcasts stand 
Pure men and women in a gentle band, 
Linked in a ministry of Love and Pity. 
No more the insensate State 
Binds down the worker, to exaggerate 
The unequal gifts of Fate, 
But comes instead, some care for common good, 
Some glimmering sense of growing brotherhood. 
No more half deafened by the throbbing loom, 
Soulless as is the beast, the pallid children pine ; 
Nor hapless slaves, half naked, ’mid the gloom 
And grime and squalor of the sunless mine, 
The young girl-workers coarsen, but all take 
Some modest gleam of knowledge, which may breed 
The faith that is above, yet under, every creed, 
And of these humble lives, one day shall make 
True citizens indeed. 


Nor shall thy peoples’ voice 
Keep silence of the salutary change 
Which brought the gift of fullest freedom down 
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To humble lives, whether by field or town ; 

The potent gift, and strange, 

Which wakes alone the wider civic sense ; 
Which, more than knowledge, sobers heart and mind, 
And rich and poor in closer ties can bind, 

And knits a nation firm in harmony. 

Let civil broils and fiercer dissidence 

Come—we are one. What care have we? 

In speech, in action, we are free. 

No mob law need we fear, or senseless anarchy, 
And for all these rejoice. 


What law for us has done, 
For all our greater England ‘neath the sun, 
Let us do now, building on high a State 
Of half the World confederate ! 
Sure, twere the noblest victory of mind 
Thy scattered realms to bind ; 
To guide the toiling, hopeless feet 
To where is work for all, and life is sweet ; 
To teach our millions their great heritage ; 
To call together high world-councils sage, 
Strong as the Priest’s, in this our island-home ; 
Then, though the arméd world shall come, 
What care, what fear, have we, 
Who, being free, are one ; and, being one, are free ? 


If all the wide Earth brings our millions food, 
And if our navies whiten every sea, 
If we have rest and wider brotherhood, 
All these began with thee ; 
And shall, if Heaven so will, still more increase 
With thy remaining years, till bless¢d Peace, 
Half frighted from us now by grave alarms 
Of half a world in arms, 
Shall brood, a white-winged Angel, o’er the Earth. 
Then may the rule of Wrong be done ! 

may a new and Glorious Sun 
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Gild the illumined World! and then 
Come Righteousness to men ! 





Three sovereigns of our English line 
Have reached thy length of rule, each of his name the 
third, 
But never England’s heart was stirred 
By those as ’tis by thine. 
Our Henry died lonely and girt with foes ; 
Our greater Edward fell in dotage ere life’s close ; 
And he thy grandsire knew a troublous time, 
A dim pathetic figure! full of pain 
And care too great for mortal to sustain, 
And in his rayless sorrow grown sublime! 


Three Queens have swayed 
Our England’s fortunes—great Elizabeth, 
In whose brave times the blast of war 
Blew loud and fierce and far. 
Her dauntless sailors dared the unbounded West, 
And fought the Armada’s might, and did prevail, 
And wheresoe’er was seen an English sail 
Her Empire was confest ; 
And round her gracious throne immortal flowers of song 
Bloomed beautiful, bloomed long, 
And left our English tongue as sweet as it was strong. 


And when a century and more had passed 
In blood and turmoil, came a Queen at last. 
Her soldiers and her sailors once again 
Conquered on tented field and on the main, 
And once more rose the choir of song ; 
Not as the Elizabethan, deep and strong, 
But, tripping lightly on its jewelled feet, 
Issued politely sweet, 
And Shakespeare’s tongue and Milton’s learned, to dance 
The minuet of France. 
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And now again once more 
A Queen reigns o’er us as before ; 
Again by land and sea 
We cast the chequered sum of victory. 
Once more our English tongue 
Wakes to unnumbered bursts of song. 
A great choir lifts again its accents fair, 
And to those greater singers, if we find 
To-day no answering mind, 
‘Tis that too large the Present fills the view, 
Yet has its great names too. 
Part of the glorious fellowship are we 
The great Victorian company, 
Which, since old Caedmon’s deep voice carolled 
strong, 
Through England’s chequered story bore along 
The high pure fire of the world’s sweetest song. 


But not in the increase 
Of Empire; or the victories of peace, 
Chiefly we seek thy praise. 
But that thy long and gracious days, 
Lived in the solitude that hems a throne, 
Since thy great sorrow came and left thee lone; 
Were ever white, and free from thought of blame. 
Not once in thy long years shadow of envy came 
Athwart thy life, or his who blameless wore 
Thy love’s unfading flower. Never before 
In all our England was a royal home 
Whereto the loving thoughts of humble hearts might 
come. 


Thy children’s children stand around thy knees, 
Their children come in turn as fair as these ; 
Thy people and thy children turn to thee, 

Knit all in one by bonds of sympathy 

With thee, our Queen, are we ; 

Therefore we make our solemn jubilee ! 
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Flash, festal fires; high on the joyous air! 
Clash, joy-bells! joy-guns, roar! and, jubilant trumpets, 
blare ! 
Let the great noise of our rejoicing rise ! 
Gleam, long-illumined cities; to the skies 
Round all the earth, in every clime, 
So far your distance half confuses time ! 
As in the old Judzan history, 
Fling wide the doors and set the prisoners free ! 
Wherever England is o’er all the world, 
Fly, banner of Royal England, stream unfurled ! 
The proudest Empire that has been, to-day 
Rejoices and makes solemn jubilee. 
For England! England! we our voices raise ! 
Our England! England! England! in our Queen we 
praise ! 
We love not war; but only peace, 
Yet never shall our England’s power decrease ! 
Whoever guides our helm of State, 
Let all men know it, England shall be great! 
We hold a vaster Empire than has been! 
Nigh half the race of man is subject to our Queen! 
Nigh half the wide, wide earth is ours in fee! 
And where her rule comes; all are free. 
And therefore ’tis, oh Queen; that we, 
Knit fast in bonds of temperate liberty, 
Rejoice to-day, and make our solemn jubilee! ! 





~~. 


Lewis Morris. 
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Petroleum, or Rock Oil, 


It is only in the scientific world that the varied uses to which 
petroleum can be applied have as yet attracted serious attention. 
It will be my endeavour to describe, in a popular form, the 
wonderful results produced in the present day by its use as fuel 
and as a motive power, and also to give a short history of the 
rise of the petroleum industry, and to touch upon its possibilities 
in the future. Petroleum, for the purpose of this article, will be 
considered in its widest meaning as comprising not only the 
rock oil itself, but all the products obtained from it, or found 
combined with it in nature, whether in a gaseous, a liquid, 
or a solid form. 

Although it is only within the last forty years that petroleum 
has attracted serious attention in the British Isles as a burning 
oil, it has been used in the East for that purpose from the 
earliest ages, and the use of asphalte, bitumen, or some solid 
residuum of petroleum seems to have preceded its use as a 
burning oil, The earliest record we have of the use of petroleum 
in the form of bitumen is in the building of the Tower of Babel, 
as mentioned in the 11th chapter of Genesis, “and they had 
brick for stone and slime had they for mortar.” Our Bibles 
have slime as the translation, but the New Version places the 
true meaning of the word “bitumen” in the margin, Petroleum 
in its various forms is very widely distributed over the country 
through which the Euphrates and the Tigris rivers flow. It is 
in the country watered by those rivers and in Egypt that 
bitumen seems to have been first utilized. On a voyage down 
the Tigris I found the water strongly impregnated with 
petroleum at more than one point ; at one place the water was so 
strongly flavoured with petroleum that it was unfit to drink. 
The ark of bulrushes daubed with. bitumen and pitch in which 
Moses was placed, was vividly recalled to my mind by the boat 
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in which I travelled during a portion of my journey ; it was 
round, made of basket-work and rushes, and was pitched 
within and without with bitumen procured from the neighbour- 
hood. 

Many ancient authors mention petroleum, either in the form 
of crude oil for burning or as bitumen. The most interesting 
reference, however, to petroleum in the form of oil, is in 
Plutarch’s ‘ Life of Alexander the Great,’ where it is stated that 
in the district of Ecbatana (probably the modern Hamadan in 
Persia), “ Alexander was particularly struck with a gulf of fire, 
which streamed continually as from an inexhaustible source. He 
admired also a flood of naphtha not far from the gulf, which 
flowed in such abundance that it formed a cake. This naphtha 
in many respects resembles bitumen, but it is much more in- 
flammable. Before any fire touches it, it catches light from a 
flame at some distance and often kindles all the intermediate air ; 
the barbarians, to show the King its force and the subtlety of 
its nature, scattered some drops of it in the street which led to 
his lodgings; and, standing at one end,they applied their 
torches, for it was dark, to some of the nearest drops ; the flame 
communicated itself swifter than thought, and the street was 
instantaneously all on fire.” 

We also find recorded in Plutarch the very sad consequence — 
of a practical joke played with petroleum for Alexander's 
amusement. “There was an Athenian who, among others, 
waited on Alexander when he bathed, and anointed him with oil; 
this man had the greatest success in his attempts to divert him. 
One day a stupid-looking boy, named Stephen, happening to 
attend at the bath, the Athenian said to the King, ‘shall we make 
an experiment of the naphtha upon Stephen? if it takes fire 
even upon him, and does not presently die out, we must indeed 
allow its force to be extraordinary!’ The boy consented to un- 
dergo the trial ; but as soon as he was anointed, his whole body 
broke out into a flame, and Alexander was extremely concerned 
at his danger. Nothing could have prevented his being entirely 
consumed by it if there had not been people at hand with many 
vessels of water for the service of the bath. As it was, they 
found it difficult to extinguish the fire, and the poor boy felt the 
bad effects of it as long as he lived.” We must in this case 
suppose that a light was applied to the boy, after being anointed 
with oil, or else that he was in the immediate vicinity of a large 
fire used for heating the bath. I do not give these extracts as 
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historical facts, but as showing what was known to the ancients 
concerning petroleum at the time Plutarch wrote, about the end 
of the first century after Christ. 

In the country between the Oxus and the Caspian Sea at the 
present day, crude oil, as taken from the earth, is burned by the 
Turkomans and also by the Persians in rough lamps. In fact 
there is a very large export of crude oil for burning purposes 
from Baku, on the Caspian Sea, to Persia. Some specimens of 
crude oil seem to have undergone a natural refining process in 
the earth, and approach somewhat in appearance and qualities 
the badly refined oil which used formerly to be sold. An oil is 
produced by a petroleum well at Surukhaneh, near Baku, on the 
Caspian Sea, beautifully clear, and of a bright amber colour, 
which might well be used in lamps without refining ; but these 
natural oils are generally dangerous in use, as they have not 
been deprived of the benzene which they contain, and which 
renders them highly inflammable. 

The great use made of Greek Fire in the Middle Ages, so 
graphically described by Gibbon, shows an intimate knowledge 
of one of the objects to which crude petroleum could be applied. 
This compound enabled the Greeks of the Eastern Empire to 
hold their own against the Saracens for some hundreds of years, 
and during two sieges of Constantinople gave the victory to the 
Christians over their Moslem enemies. 

The terror and devastation caused by the Greek Fire seems 





tohave been almost as great as that caused by artillery. It 


was blown through long copper tubes, which were fixed in the 
fore part of the Imperial galleys, or on the walls of the Greek 
towns, Sometimes at the moment of the attack on a besieged 


place, great cauldrons containing the seething mixture were 


tilted on the walls, and the contents poured upon the 
assailants with terrible effect. It could be projected through a 


‘considerable space, and has been described as rushing through 


the air like a winged dragon, with the report of thunder and the 
velocity of lightning. It was launched also in red-hot balls of 
iron, which fell with disastrous effect within the walls of a 
besieged city. It can be understood what alarm such a com- 
bustible would cause, especially when thrown upon and amongst 
ignorant and half-naked opponents, on whom the noise and 
flame would have a terrifying effect. Even in modern battles 
the results obtained by artillery fire, especially the fire of shells, 
is out of all proportion to the number of men killed. Later 
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when the secret of the Greek Fire had become known to the 
Saracens, and it had been adopted by them, its effects were 
equally dreaded by the Crusaders. The fact, that it could not 
be extinguished by water, added to the terror caused by the 
noise, smoke, and flame. The secret of its composition was 
carefully guarded by the Greeks, and retained for their exclusive 
use for about four hundred years, Fables were invented to hide 
from other nations so valuable an adjunct to the art of war, and 
the barbarians were informed that it had been revealed by an 
angel to Constantine the Great, and that to communicate the 
secret of its composition would provoke the vengeance of the God 
of the Christians. After the invention of gunpowder it was no 
longer of much value. I have a formula for the making of Greek 
Fire, and in it petroleum is one of the chief ingredients, 

In the thirteenth century we find Marco Polo, the celebrated 
Venetian traveller who visited China, writing concerning his 
travels through Armenia as follows:—‘On the confines of 
Armenia, towards Georgia, there is a fountain from which oil 
springs in great abundance, insomuch that a hundred ship-loads 
might be taken from it at one time. This oil is not good to use 
with food, but it is good to burn, and is also used to anoint 
camels that have the mange. People come from vast distances 
to fetch it, for in all the countries round about they have no 
other oil.” No doubt this mention of an oil-fountain by Marco 
Polo must refer to Baku, which is situated exactly in the position 
denoted by him on the borders of Georgia. The natural oil- 
wells of Baku have been mentioned by many travellers since the 
time of Marco Polo, and even before Baku was taken possession 
of by Russia, at the commencement of the present century, the 
export of crude oil from thence was very considerable. Another 
part of Asia which has long been celebrated for producing oil in 
great quantities, and where it was much used and formed a 
considerable article of trade, is Burmah. Now that the whole of 
Burmah belongs to England, and the country is settling down 
into a quiet state, the Burmese trade in petroleum is likely to 
become of importance. 

It was not, however, in the old world, where petroleum had so 
long been known and used, that it made much progress. In 
several places in England, on the Continent of Europe, and in 
America, oil was distilled from shale or other minerals ; but it 
was not until 1859, when a well was drilled by Colonel Drake in 
America, that rock oil may be said to have been brought before 
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the world in a prominent way. Immediately after Colonel 
Drake’s success, wells were drilled over a wide extent of country 
in the United States with wonderful rapidity. In 1861 many 
flowing wells were bored. I must here explain that in ordinary 
petroleum-wells the oil is pumped up, but that sometimes the 
oil rises up the bore as soon as a well is drilled, and flows over 
the country. The Empire well was one of the most celebrated 
of those drilled at this period in the United States, and produced 
an enormous quantity of oil. 

Petroleum proved to be distributed over a larger area in the 
States than was at first believed possible. As more and more 
was discovered, the excitement spread, and it was found in 
large quantities in California and also in Canada. Pipe-lines 
were laid down from the wells to the sea-board for hundreds of 
miles, and through these the oil was pumped, and the world was 
flooded with American petroleum in tins and in barrels. For 
many years the energetic people of the United States kept so 
far ahead of all other competitors, that any serious rivalry by the 
old world seemed impossible. Amusing stories were told of the 
Oil Kings, men who had been raised from poverty to sudden 
affluence by “striking oil,” such stories as were told at an earlier 
date of the Californian gold-diggers. A specimen of smartness 
is related of a young couple who were engaged to be married. 
The young lady’s father being the happy possessor of a well 
producing much oil, looked askance on his daughter’s proposed 
alliance with a man whose boring had proved what is known as 
a dry hole, and produced no oil. The difficulty was overcome 
by the young man laying a short pipe-line, and tapping the well 
of his would-be father-in-law, who readily consented to the 
match when he saw that an apparently rich find had fallen to 
the share of the aspirant to his daughter’s hand. 

Besides the oil produced in America, the natural gas rising 
from the ground, which is so often associated with the presence 
of petroleum, soon attracted attention in the States, and was 
utilized for various purposes. The natural gas which rises from 
the ground near Baku on the Caspian Sea, had also been utilized 
by the priests of the fire-temple at that place in feeding the 
everlasting fire which was kept burning there. 

A very curious mistake concerning this Hindu fire-temple at 
Baku seems to have arisen. It has generally been described as 
a Zoroastrian temple, but such is certainly not the case, It is a 
Hindu idol-temple, and I on one occasion saw an idol in it—a 
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figure of a Hindu god, engraven on a slab of copper, which 
the priest worshipped. Zoroastrians never worship idols, | 
have visited it many times; the first time, in 1866, I was 
accompanied by a Hindu pilgrim from Hyderabad in Scing. 
We found one priest present who was attending to the sacred fire. 
He was a Hindu from Delhi, and had been a priest in the Hindy 
fire-temple of Juwalla Mukhi, in the Punjab. He told me that in 
India he had heard of the greater Juwalla Mukhi, in Russia, and 
had come to it. Shortly previous to my arrival there had been 
three priests, but one of them had been murdered by the Tartars, 
and the others fled. 

On a later visit to this temple, I saw the sacred flame, which it 
was said had burned for thousands of years, extinguished by the 
Russian engineer beating it out with his cap, and on my 
remonstrating, he said, this gas was much too useful at their 
factory to be wasted in keeping up eternal fires. Since that 
time it is only lighted for the amusement of visitors, I have 
never heard of any Parsi, as the Zoroastrians are called in India, 
visiting this shrine. The Zoroastrians remaining in Persia also 
take no interest in it. There were inscriptions on the outside of 
the temple. Iobtained photographs of them. If the inscriptions 
had been connected with Zoroastrian worship they would have 
been in Pehlevi, or perhaps some form of Zend; but these 
inscriptions are in Sanscrit character. 

Mud volcanoes, which arecommon in many parts of the world 
are the openings through which petroleum ina gaseous state 
escapes from the earth, the mud thrown up with the gas some- 
times forming a sort of cone. Inthe Caspian Sea, not far from 
Baku, there are a number of these gas-escapes at the bottom of 
the sea, and the gas rises in a continuous line of bubbles. This 
effervescing of the sea can be traced at some twenty-one different 
spots. One night I went out in a steam-launch, and lit up the 
sea at two of these spots by throwing a bunch of burning oakum 
steeped in oil, on to the surface. The sight wasa magnificent 
one. At one place there were a group of some sixty brilliant 
gas-jets, apparently floating on the sea and dancing up and down 
with the motion of the waves; at another spot, not far distant, 
about forty more jets. We steamed through and over the 
beautiful flames in our little vessel without extinguishing them. 
If a few were extinguished, they soon took fire again from the 
neighbouring jets. I watched them for an hour, and left them 
burning brightly, which they would continue to do until ex- 
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tinguished by the wind. A tolerably calm night is all that is 
necessary for this striking exhibition. 

I will here speak of the geographical distribution of petroleum. 
Ifon a map of the world the districts of Europe and Asia where 
petroleum has been discovered in considerable quantities are 
marked off, they will be found to include a broad belt of country 
running from north-west towards south-east. Commencing with 
the British Isles, if a line is drawn from a point a little north 
of Perth, in Scotland, and a second line from Plymouth, as 
its starting-point, and these lines are indefinitely prolonged in a 
south-easterly direction parallel to one another, nearly every 
country in Europe or Asia where it has been discovered in 
considerable quantities will fall within them. 

Both in England and Scotland indications of the presence of 
petroleum are widely distributed, and much oil is distilled in 
Scotland from shale. Last year about 57,000,000 gallons were 
so distilled. Travelling south-eastward, petroleum is found in 
considerable quantities in Hanover and Northern Germany ; 
Galicia, or Austrian Poland ; Hungary, Transylvania, Roumania, 
the Crimea, along the northern coast of the Rlack Sea, and 
through the Caucasus range of mountains to the Caspian Sea ; in 
Persia and the Turkoman country ; in Afghanistan and Northern 
India, Burmah and Southern China, and in some of the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. All these countries fall within the 
lines above described. We do not know much of the petroleum- 
bearing strata of Africa ; but the wells at Jeb-el-zeit and Jemseh, 
on the western coast of the Red Sea, produce oil which, though 
of a rather thick consistency, will probably at greater depths 
improve in quality. In America the petroleum belt may be said 
to said to run from Cape Gaspé, in Canada, through the States 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky, 
tothe Gulf of Mexico and the West Indian Islands. Oil has been 
discovered in considerable quantities in the West, towards the 
Pacific, in Athabasca, Montana and California. Petroleum is 
found in Japan, Australia, and in New Zealand. It is impossible 
to give, within the limits of a magazine article, a list of all the 
countries where rock oil is found, but some oil is generally -found 
wherever there are mountain ranges, especially if the mountains 
are volcanic. 

Very divergent opinions are held as to whether petroleum is 
of vegetable, animal, or mineral origin, and the probability-seems 
to be that in various parts of the world it is derived from all 
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these sources. The ordinary American petroleum is generally 
supposed to be of vegetable origin, having resulted from the slow 
decomposition of vegetable matter. Some petroleum is believed 
to be of marine-animal origin, and Professor Mendelejeff, of St 
Petersburg, has written most ably to prove that Russian petroleum 
is of mineral origin, and has been produced by the action of 
water at a high temperature in the bowels of the earth on iron, 
manganese, and other minerals. Undoubtedly in the Caucasus, 
where rock oil is most plentiful, manganese is also found most 
abundantly. I have seen enormous beds of manganese ore near 
the Kwirilla station of the Trans-Caucasus railway. Petroleum 
is found in many different strata. In some it is absorbed and 
held fast, and in those cases can only be obtained by distillation, 
as in the case of shales; but when the petroleum is found in 
sandstone, or sand surrounded by harder rock, it collects in great 
quantities. In America, and also in Russia, it is in sandstone or 
sand that the successful borings are made, though of course the 
drilling may have to pass through every variety of strata before 
it reaches the oil-bearing sandstone. In the Caucasus three 
very distinct strata of oil-bearing sandstones have been traced at 
various depths, and, as a rule, the deepest produces the most oil. 

Let me now very briefly describe the process of boring for 
petroleum. There are three systems used: one is known a 
the rod system, the second is known as rope-drilling, and the 
third as the Fauvell system, or water-drilling. Whichever system 
may be used, the first thing to be done is to erect a tall, wooden, 
pyramidal structure, called a derrick. These derricks, many of 
them 70 feet in height, are a very characteristic feature in the 
landscape of oil-bearing lands. They are intended to shelter 
the workmen and apparattis used in boring. A derrick must be 
lofty, in consequence of the great length of the tools employed. 
On one side a permanent ladder is constructed to enable the 
workmen to ascend rapidly, and in the interior, at about 50 feet 
from the ground, a small platform is placed, on which two work- 
men stand to screw and unscrew the long pieces of iron boring 
rod which are used. These pieces are each about 30 feet in 
length. I will first describe the rod system of boring. Outside 
the derrick a massive wooden post is inserted in the ground, 
which supports another beam suspended at right angles to it 
and known as the walking-beam, because it has an up and dow 
movement. In Russia, in sinking petroleum wells, the first few 
feet are dug out by hand, and the apparatus employed fo 
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drilling the well through earth and rock is then introduced. It 
consists of several parts ending in a piece of steel, known as the 
bit. The whole set of tools, known technically as a string of 
tools, weighs about 2000 Ibs., and is about 60 feet in length. 
The lowest tool or bit which actually penetrates the ground is 
sharp, and in Russia has usually a diameter of about 16 
inches ; but that depends on the diameter of the well to be 
bored. A string of tools is screwed on to the end of the iron 
boring-rod, which is itself connected by certain arrangements 
with the walking-beam. A vertical motion is imparted to the 
apparatus by the small steam-engine which sets the walking- 
beam in motion. This motion soon causes the sharp drilling-bit 
to bore down into the ground, even though it be composed of 
rock. The boring apparatus is of a very complicated construction, 
so as to prevent the “bit” sticking while drilling through rock. 
As the well increases in depth, fresh lengths of rod are added, 
soas to work the apparatus at any required depth. When a 
quantity of débris has collected in the bore, in consequence otf 
the action of the boring-bit, and it becomes necessary to clean 
it out, the whole apparatus is withdrawn, and a valved tube, 
known as a sand pump, is lowered into the well. Generally 
there is water enough in the bore to enable the sand pump to be 
worked ; if there is not, a few bucketsful of water are poured 
down. The objection to the use of the rod apparatus is the 
waste of time in withdrawing and unscrewing each joint of the 
tod every time the bore has to be cleaned out. A very ingenious 
apparatus has been patented, known as Parsons’ patent, to 
obviate this necessity ; but I have not as yet heard of its having 
been widely adopted. 

Rope-boring is similar to the above in many respects ; but 
instead of iron rods, a stout manilla cable is employed, to 
which the heavy boring tools are attached, and the cable takes 
the place of the jointed iron rod as a means of communicating 
motion from the walking-beam to the boring-tools; and when 
it becomes necessary to use the sand pump, the drilling 
apparatus can be very easily drawn up, the rope being wound 
round a strong windlass, worked by the steam-engine that 
oscillates the walking-beam. In Russia the bore of the well is 
always cased with iron tubing, varying from 10 to 20 inches 
in diameter at the commencement, and of a smaller diameter 
at great depths. This iron casing is a very great expense, and 
is not found necessary in all countries. 
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The third system employed in boring for oil is the Fauvell 
system, or water drilling. It is somewhat similar to the rod 
system, but instead of rods, lengths of hollow iron pipe are used, 
and water is forced down this tube by a steam-engine at a 
pressure of 50 Ibs. to the square inch. The casing tube of the 
well is composed of iron piping of a smali diameter, screwed 
together with a firm joint. The boring is done almost exactly 
as in the rod system, but instead of having to clear out the 
débris with a sand pump, the water, which is forced down 
through the central pipe, rushes up the sides of the larger pipe 
or well casing, carrying with it all the débris caused by the 
drilling. I have known a well drilled with this system to 2100 
feet. In Russia it is calculated that a petroleum well can be 
sunk to a depth of between 500 and 600 feet, inclusive of its 
iron casing, for about £1000. This does not include the 
supply of boring tools and apparatus, a full outfit of which, 
inclusive of a small steam-engine, costs from £700 to £800; but 
this apparatus can be used in boring many wells. 

Flowing wells are proportionately rather more common in the 
Russian oil-fields, I believe, than in America, and some of the 
flowing wells at Baku have produced an amount of oil far in 
excess of that produced by any well in America. The rush 
of gas and oil when a first-class flowing well is spouting is 
something wonderful. The heavy boring tools are blown into 
the air, and a column of oil is seen rising in a fountain 100 
feet high. These wells are, if possible, capped by an apparatus 
which prevents their flowing; but it is often impossible to cap 
them. The quantity of oil thrown up by one of the wells at 
Baku is estimated to have exceeded two million gallons a day; 
this, however, is little more than a guess estimate. An acquaint 
ance of mine who had a flowing well at Bibiabad, near Baku, had 
some means of testing the flow of oil from his well. Before the 
well produced any oil, a tank was constructed capable of 
containing 2,250,000 gallons. Suddenly while the boring was 
going on, the drilling tools were blown out, by a tremendous rush 
of oil and gas, and an enormous quantity of oil poured into the 
great tank, which was filled in two days, showing that the well 
was flowing at the rate of more than a million gallons a day. 
This well continued to flow uninterruptedly for nine days, the 
oil, after the tank was filled, running into the sea. After resting 
for a few days, the well commenced to flow again, and did soa 
intervals for ten weeks, when it altogether ceased flowing, and has 
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now settled down into a good well, tions which petroleum can be 
pumped when required at the rate of about 40,000 gallons a 
day. The wells that have given the greatest flow in the 
Russian oil-fields have been those in the neighbourhood of Baku, 
on the Caspian Sea; but a very remarkable flowing well was 
drilled twenty-two miles from Novo Rassisk, on the Black Sea 
coast in 1866, which produced an enormous quantity of oil. 

Having given a short history of petroleum, I will briefly 
describe the process to which it is subjected to render it fit for 
use. Crude oil in its native state is much too inflammable for 
safe use, and it is necessary to purify it, and separate the 
various constituents which enter into its composition. The oil is 
placed in great stills and distilled. In Russia the product of 
this distillation is divided into three categories ; the lightest 
product is known as benzene, the next as gasolene, the third as 
kerosene. Besides the above, a heavier oil, known as solar oil, is 
produced, for which in Russia no use is found except as fuel. 
The kerosene which has been distilled off is very intimately 
mixed with about 14 per cent. of sulphuric acid. After a tine 
the acid is allowed to settle. This process to a very great extent 
purifies the oil, which is drawn off into other tanks. It is then 
mixed with caustic soda, and violently agitated, either by paddles 
or by an air-pump, which process further purifies it. Afterwards 
itis allowed to settle, the clear oil is run into fresh tanks and 
then washed with water. After washing, it is allowed to stand 
for some time for the oil and water to separate, and is then ready 
for sale. This is the kerosene oil we burn in lamps. 

The residuum that remains after the above-mentioned lighter 
oils have been taken off, is known in Russia as astatki. It is 
ofa very oily nature, and of the consistency of thin treacle. A 
much greater quantity of residuum remains after the distillation 
of Russian crude oil than after the distillation of American oil, 
crude oil in America giving about 70 per cent. of burning 
or other light oils, leaving only 30 per cent. of residuum ; while 
Russian petroleum gives about 30 per cent. of burning or 
lighter oil, and leaves 70 per cent. of residuum. This astatki 
isa valuable product, and besides the many other purposes to 
which it is applied, is a most useful fuel. Having lost its more 
volatile constituents, it can be carried safely, and utilized under 
circumstances where it would be impossible to use crude oil. In 
Russia, at present some 200 steamers burn astatki as fuel, and on 
three long lines of railway, viz. the Griazi-Zaritzin line having 
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its terminus on the Volga, the Trans-Caucasus line running 
nearly 600 miles from Poti and Batoum to Baku, and the 
Central Asian line, which runs from Usunada, on the Caspian 
Sea, to Charjui, on the Oxus, astatki is the fuel employed. | 
have travelled many thousands of miles by steamers and rail- 
roads on which petroleum-refuse was the sole fuel employed. It 
is also used in hundreds of stationary engines in all parts of 
South-Eastern Russia. A curious circumstance is that the 
Griazi-Zaritzin railroad, which uses astatki as fuel, is situated 
near the coal mines of the Don river-basin, where a fair coal can 
be procured at a cheap price, but the directors have found it 
more profitable to carry residuum some hundreds of miles, rather 
than to use the coal which is procurable within a very reasonable 
distance of their line. Astatki is also used in some iron 
foundries in Russia, and I have myself seen large castings and 
forgings made with astatki as fuel. I was present when con- 
siderably over half a ton of pig-iron was reduced to a liquid 
state in about half an hour. I also saw a large cylinder for 
condensing water, weighing considerably over a ton, that had 
been recently cast with this fuel. 

A very great recommendation of residuum as fuel is the fact, 
that it can be carried in tanks in steamers with perfect safety. 
The burning-point of good residuum is about 420° Fahrenheit, 
a degree of heat to which it is never likely to be subjected until 
it is put into the furnace. I should say that astatki is a safer 
cargo to carry than coal, very much safer than some coal. 
One ton of astatki is found in Russia to be equal to 1{ tons 
of the best anthracite coal. A much greater calorific value 
than this has, however, been claimed for it by experts in 
England. An immense advantage is gained by a steamer 
burning residuum over one burning coal in the matter of 
stowage; one ton of astatki only requires 35 cubic feet of 
space for stowage, while coal requires about 44 cubic feet, 
so that a vessel can carry many more tons of this fuel than 
of coal. Besides this, the former can be carried in spaces that 
could not possibly be utilized for coal-bunkers, for instance, 
between the double bottoms of ships, and in the water-ballast 
tanks, leaving a much larger space available for cargo than ina 
vessel where coal was used. 

Another great advantage that a ship burning residuum has 
over one burning coal is that no stokers are required. Any one 
who has watched stokers at work on board a steamer in the 
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tropics, and understood the sufferings they undergo, would 
realize the advantage of doing away with all stoking and coal 
trimming. On a vessel burning petroleum-refuse the necessity 
for a fire crew is almost done away, as the fires are self- 
supplying, and require no attention after they have once been 
lighted. Besides these advantages, all the disagreeables con- 
nected with coaling are avoided. A vessel burning residuum 
can have her supply of fuel pumped on board, at the rate of 
120 tons an hour, simply by connecting her tanks with the 
shore by a pipe. It can also be pumped on board from tank- 
boats, if it is impossible for the ships to approach the shore. 
The last, and perhaps not the least, advantage is that a vessel 
burning astatki, if properly managed, produces little or no 
smoke. 

I will now describe how it is used. The petroleum-refuse 
to be used as fuel is pumped from the main tanks, where it is 
stored, into a small tank placed in such a position that the 
refuse runs into the engine room by the force of gravitation, so 
as to keep up a constant supply to the burner. This burner, 
which supplies the fire with fuel, is of many forms, but I here 
describe the simplest. Two pipes, one of which is straight and 
the other curved, are used. Through the straight pipe, which 
ends in a slightly flattened orifice, a jet of steam is driven with 
considerable force. Residuum is allowed to flow from the 
supply tank through the curved pipe so as meet the jet of 
steam, which divides it into a very fine spray of mixed steam 
and residuum. This spray is made to play continuously on 
the fire in the furnace, and keeps it constantly supplied with 
fuel. If the steamer is furnished with a donkey-engine, which 
nearly all vessels possess, the very small amount of steam 
required to start the burner is supplied from it; if not, it is 
necessary before starting a steam-engine by this method to 
get up steam with either a wood or coal fire to supply the 
burner, but this only happens once at the commencement of the 
voyage, and this temporary wood fire for generating the small 
quantity of steam necessary for using the burner can be lighted 
in the furnace ordinarily used for petroleum. In locomotives, 
the small amount of steam required is supplied from another 
locomotive, or from a stationary engine. 

In case England were engaged in war with a foreign Power 
Whose ports were within a hundred miles of our coasts, we 
should be liable to sudden night attacks from small craft. If 
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torpedo-boats were constructed by the enemy considerably 
larger than those at present in use, and burning petroleum. 
refuse, they might be able to carry enough fuel for twelve 
hours’ steaming at the rate of 20 miles an hour, and it would 
then be possible for such vessels to run into our harbours, 
and after doing incalculable damage, to run back to their own 
ports within the eleven or twelve hours of a dark night. It 
would be difficult to guard against these attacks. 

I am glad to find that our Admiralty is fully alive to the 
importance of utilizing residuum for burning in torpedo-boats, 
It is on board small craft which can carry little fuel that the 
advantage of burning so portable a fuel becomes especially 
apparent. Petroleum-refuse, or its equivalent, could be supplied 
in very large quantities from our own Colonies, if a demand 
should arise, and even in England and Scotland a considerable 
quantity could be procured at short notice. 

Beyond its use as fuel, the residuum left after the lighter 
oils have been distilled off from crude petroleum produces, when 
mixed with super-heated steam and re-distilled, three sorts 
of lubricating oils, and even the tar left after this second 
distillation can be made to give up benzol, anthracene, and 
naphthalene, and several other compounds, besides a good gas 
for burning. From the products derived from this tar, a 
wonderful number of substances are manufactured which would 
surprise the uninitiated. The most beautiful colours, varying 
in hue from scarlet to black and yellow, and commonly known 
as aniline dyes, are some of them. Delicious scents can also 
be manufactured ; I was shown in a refinery at Baku a perfume 
which smelt like a freshly cut pine-apple, and the scents called 
New-mown Hay and Heliotrope, as well as some others, can, 
I believe, be produced from this tar, although they are ordinarily 
made from coal-tar. 

Before I left Russia last year, I heard of a proposal to start 
a factory on the Volga for the manufacture of saccharine, 
and though the idea has not been carried out, it seemed rather 
startling to think that any substance which can be substituted 
for sugar can be manufactured from tar. Saccharine is not 
really sugar, but it is more than 200 times as sweet as sugar. It 
was discovered by Dr. Fahlberg, of Leipsic, and is described as 
having a pure sweet taste. It can be used in curing meat, 
like sugar-cured hams, making jams, and other purposes t0 
which sugar is now applied. From its intense sweetness it 
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is only necessary to use a very minute quantity. It is said 
to be perfectly harmless. Another use to which saccharine will 
probably be applied is to adulterate beet-sugar which may be 
wanting in sweetness. As far as I can ascertain, saccharine 
has never yet been manufactured from the refuse-tar of pe- 
troleum, but only from coal-tar. It may prove impossible to 
utilize the petroleum-refuse tar for the manufacture of saccharine 
as a paying transaction, but Russians are always enthusiastic as 
to what can be done with petroleum. I have heard it whispered 
that the day will come when we shall obtain salad oil, not from 
the olive, but from petroleum. Perhaps some of us will then 
give up eating salad ! 

Besides the above great variety of products, some mineral oils 
supply paraffin wax, and both it and ozokerit, which may be 
described as natural mineral wax, are largely used in candle- 
making. Vaseline, which is applied to a variety of uses in 
medicine as well as a hair pomade, is another product of 
rock oil. 

Another use to which petroleum is now applied is in the 
working of small engines up to about ten-horse power, for house- 
hold or other use. In these engines petroleum oil is directly 
applied as a motive power, and not merely utilized as fuel for 
producing steam. Although they vary considerably in con- 
struction and details from a gas-engine, they are somewhat 
alike in purpose, and the power is obtained in a similar manner 
by the explosion of a small quantity of the oil, either in a 
vaporized state, or in some engines in its natural fluid state. 
I'need not point out how great an advantage an engine burning 
kerosene, or other mineral oil, has over a gas-engine, as it 
can be used in hundreds of situations where gas would not 
be available. One of the best of these engines, and I believe 
the only one in which kerosene oil can be used, is the 
Etéve patent oil-engine, manufactured by Messrs. Priestman 
Brothers, of Hull. The smaller sizes of these petroleum engines 
would be a most delightful adjunct to a household. They are 
so simple, that any unskilled person can manage them. They 
can be utilized by attaching certain apparatus, for cleaning 
knives, cleaning boots, pumping water, working dynamos for 
electric lighting, &c. A slightly different form of these charming 
little engines would work a launch or small yacht, and it would 
not be necessary to keep a skilled engineer in charge. They 
are not at all noisy, as were some of the earlier engines making 
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use of oil as the motive power. Another very good petroleum 
engine is known as Spiel’s patent. I have seen some of these 
in use at the works of the manufacturers, Messrs. Shirlaw 
of Birmingham, and it was astonishing the amount of work 
accomplished by a little engine of only half-a-horse-power, 
In appearance little more than a toy, and apparently only fit 
to work a sewing machine, it was at the same time driving 
both a heavy drilling machine, and a machine for planing and 
shaving iron. Though nominally of half-a-horse-power, this 
little engine was working up to one-and-a-half horse power, 
In it the consumption of oil was very small indeed, only a 
little more than a pint an hour per horse power. Neither of 
these engines have any furnace or boiler, and therefore require 
no chimney. 

I was present at Baku in 1881 when a flowing well of pe- 
troleum took fire. It was the most awful sight I have ever 
beheld. A great rush of flame rose into the air to a height of 
40 feet ; but it was not the height of the flame so much as its 
volume which was awe-inspiring. The mass of fire must have 
been at least 150 feet across; it looked like an enormous fountain 
of fire, and raged furiously, licking up everything near it. I 
went twice to see this wonderful sight during the nine days and 
nights it continued burning. At last it burnt itself out. News 
has been received from Baku of a tremendous explosion of one 
of the two mud-volcanoes from which gas ordinarily escapes, 
which are situated near that place. The outburst took place on 
the 5th of February, and an enormous column of fire shot up 
into the air to a height of 350 feet. Although it was night, the 
whole country is said to have been lit up with the brightness of 
day, and the heat could be felt at nearly a mile from the crater; 
this lasted with short intervals all through that night and 
the following twenty-four hours. 

Petroleum has hitherto been imported into England in barrels, 
but now tank steamers are used, the liquid being carried in 
immense tanks, some six or eight of which occupy the whole 
body of the vessel. A considerable saving in the cost of trans- 
port is thus effected, and kerosene and all other liquid products 
of rock oil will be considerably cheapened, To give an idea of 
the enormous quantities of oil used in the world, I may state 
that the amount of crude oil produced in America in 1886, is 
estimated to have been 25,828,860 barrels, of 42 American 
gallons each, and in Russia to have been about 440,000,000 
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gallons, besides the large quantity produced in Galicia, Scotland, 
and other countries. I think we may allow that, in addition to 
the very many uses to which rock-oil or its products are already 
applied, new ones will be found, and that the history of so 
important an article of daily use may well interest us. 


C. E. STEWART. 





English Opera. 
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How strange the words look! Why “ Exg/ish Opera”? If in 
Paris a Frenchman were heard speaking of going to the French 
opera, or in Germany to the German opera, or in Italy to the 
Italian opera, would he not be thought eccentric? But here, in 
England, it is found necessary to specify opera sung in the 
language of the country, as Exg/ish opera ; where, on the other 
hand, till very lately, when Italian opera was prosperous, people 
spoke about going to “ ¢he Opera,” it not being found necessary 
to particularize it as “Italian opera.” It is my intention, if 
possible, to show why this Cinderella in musical art has 
occupied this ignominious position so long, and what justifies 
me in supposing the Prince of the fable is fast approaching to 
raise her to that position which she is entitled to occupy. 

Let me say at once, England does not stand alone amongst 
countries where opera, sung in the vernacular, has had to fight 
a battle against opera, sung in the “ dolce lingua Italiana.” 

In Germany for a long time Italian opera was predominant. 
Mozart even composed his “ Figaro” and “ Don Giovanni” in 
Italian ; it was Gliick who put French opera on a secure basis 
in France ; and of late years Rubinstein, as he himself told me, 
had to struggle for Russian opera in Russia against the all- 
powerful Italian opera ; and as he further added, “I wonder the 
Government here in England does not take the matter out of 
your hands, as they did with me in Russia.” But there is just 
the difference. State subvention for Art purposes in this country 
is unobtainable. The English area practical nation. The people 
prefer to build up great institutions through private enterprise; 
and that this is preferable in some instances, the system of 
management upon the great railways here gives the greatest 
proof. 

I think also, if ever a vote in Parliament was proposed fora 
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national theatre, that element in the House which still looks on 
a theatre as the first step to “ down below” would surely oppose 
it! It is a curious fact, that sometimes, when I am obliged to 
take my opera company into a hall, our audiences are of a 
distinct character. People who never have entered a theatre 
will gladly embrace the opportunity to listen to an opera, 
because it is given zz a hall. Could any more subtle distinction 
be possible? How far these Puritanical notions can be carried 
is shown further by one of the leading Liberal papers of the 
North, This journal has never, since its creation over a 
hundred years ago, noticed a theatrical performance, except on 
two special occasions; one was that of Mr. Henry Irving’s 
visit, and the other after the performance of “Fidelio” and 
“Esmeralda” by my company ; but they have repented since, 
and we are again treated with contemptuous silence. This is 
rather surprising, as the same paper does not object to take 
theatrical advertisements, or notice horse-races. 

But is subvention from the State essential to put opera on a 
firm and financially sound basis? Ithink not. In subventioned 
theatres the manager is handicapped to a certain extent. In 
Paris he is obliged to produce a certain number of original 
French works every season; and as you cannot satisfactorily 
buy new works by the yard, the result of these productions is 
not always an advantage to Art. He is also restricted to a 
prescribed class of répertoire, out of which he must not venture. 
He has to pay enormous taxes, amongst which the “ Droit des 
Pauvres” is the most formidable; and, above all, he has to 
take into account the wishes and influence of many, headed 
by “Monsieur le Ministre des Beaux Arts,” &c. 

Italy is in an even worse position. Though the municipalities 
give a grant to the theatres, varying according to the import- 
ance of the towns, the manager is the absolute tool of every- 
body. The towns do not only appoint a committee to look after 
their general interests, which would be quite fair, but separate 
committees for each different department. There is a committee 
for the scenery, a committee for the dresses, a committee for 
the ballet,and so on. Above all, there is the Edztore (the music 
publisher). 

He is the prime factor with whom managers have to reckon. 
He dictates which work shall be performed, and which shall 
not; he ordains which artists shall be engaged, and which shall 
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not; and with all these masters to serve, the Impresario has 
only one duty to perform, and that is to pay—or not to pay—the 
piper; and he mostly does the latter! In fact, no one who 
values his independence would accept such a position. 

If we come to Germany, we find that there, after all, exists 
the most healthy state of affairs. The German loves opera 
Opera in Germany occupies the same position among national 
amusements as sport does in this country. There you will 
as often hear a new tenor spoken of in clubs, restaurants and 
railway trains, as here the horse on which the odds are laid for 
the Derby. But it is more than an amusement ; it is considered 
as a part of musical education. A German will go to heara 
new work more than once, if beyond his conception the first 
time. An Englishman, once bored, will with difficulty be made 
to return; and this is the reason why light opera, opera bouffe, 
and burlesque, have the advantage in this country.—They are so 
easy to digest after dinner! 

But though the German has his operetta also, which flourishes 
to a certain extent, it is never in his estimation put on the same 
level as legitimate opera. Legitimate opera is the “turtle 
soup” of the menu, and is never confounded with “mock 
turtle,” the operetta. The position opera has achieved in 
Germany no doubt is due, to a great extent, to the former 
political condition of the country. Nothing has fostered 
operatic art more than the numerous small courts in that 
country. It is well known, for instance, what a music-loving 
monarch the King of Hanover was; how, with all his faults, the 
late Kurfiirst of Hessen kept up opera in Cassel; and how even 
the Duke of Nassau had a well-regulated establishment in 
Wiesbaden. These Court theatres created so many operatic 
centres in the country, and the market for lyric artists became 
enormous. The same state of affairs exists still, as far as 
finance is concerned, the Emperor of Germany continuing the 
subsidy to these establishments. But now the wires are more or 
less pulled from Berlin, and the same artistic independence exists 
no longer. Although Munich, Dresden, Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, of 
course still have their own “Jntendant,’ everywhere a certain 
baneful control from the powers above is felt; but still not 
enough to seriously jeopardise the artistic result. 

With all that, I think Germany, as far as opera is concerned, 
is not progressing either in creative or executive power. A 
severe reaction must have set in if, after refusing to listen to 
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any one but Wagner, people are now content with Nessler, the 
most popular composer in Germany to-day. From the sublime 
to the ridiculous! one is almost tempted to exclaim. It might 
be that the German musical palate is d/asé, and does not know 
what it wants. I also think that the true art of singing is fast 
losing its traditions. What is called a German “ Helden Tenor,” 
we should very often call “a shouter.” To sing a phrase piano, 
to modulate the voice, to have light and shade in operatic 
choruses, are achievements not often; met with; of course there 
are exceptions, but I speak of the general mass of singers ; and 
above all, I found the accuracy of ear among the German public 
much below the standard of an English audience. A singer 
who sings out of tune seems to be peacefully tolerated, while in 
any English concert room or theatre half the audience would 
show signs of uneasiness. It cannot be denied, on the other 
hand, that the dramatic ability of German singers is of the 
highest order. 

It is this natural accuracy of ear which is one of the most 
potent signs that music is not, as has been often suggested, an 
unknown quality in the Englishman’s constitution. 

I took a trip to Norway last summer in an English steamer ; 
we had three concerts on board, one organized by the firemen, 
one by the stewards, and one by the passengers. I was 
astounded at the accuracy of part singing, and the absolutely 
true pitch ; above all, by the natural ability of a steward, who 
sat down at the piano and accompanied by ear, and did his 
work as if he had been born to it. It is true the selections 
of music given by the firemen and stewards were in this instance 
taken from the music halls; whereas a German, French, or 
Italian fireman or steward would have very likely warbled airs 
from his favourite opera. But this is, after all, simply a matter 
of supply. While there are dozens and dozens of music halls, 
no opera house which is open the greater part of the year 
exists in this country. 

Englishmen like a good play ; and depend upon it if they 
could have a strong play or drama, with good music wedded 
to it (and this is, after all, the real meaning of opera), they would 
like it still better. By fostering this taste, and with a little 
moral support from those in power, I do believe that the 
English nation can be made to consider legitimate opera as 
one of their most rational amusements, as well as making it 
@ necessary condition of musical culture and education, There 
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is no doubt that opera is to some extent an acquired taste: 
but the taste, once imparted, grows rapidly. From personal ~ 
perience I know that some of my best supporters had to be 
dragged to the opera at first, and induced to sit it through, 

But have we the means to build up an establishment for 
National Opera? To begin with, where are the singers? Well! 
the raw material is ready. Listen to a Leeds Festival Chorus! 
Can anything be finer than the quality, freshness, and volume 
of the voices? I have been in the unenviable position of 
training my material for stage purposes at my own expense 
and that of the public. Half of my artists have put their feet 
on the stage under my management, and very awkward they 
were at first, though I do not think they thought so themselves, 
But considering the circumstances, it cannot be said that, asa 
whole, an English singer is devoid of talent for the stage; then 
one thing must always be remembered ; when on the English 
stage an Italian singer addresses the words, “ Ah! I love you,” 
to the gallery instead to his “beloved one” on the stage, not 
many in front are the wiser. The great majority of an Italian 
opera audience do not follow the words ; but in English opera 
“the play is the thing,” and any incongruity is soon discovered, 
What an English singer does want as a rule (of course there 
are exceptions), is more love for his art and just a little less for 
his pocket. 

I think the Ballad has to be saddled with a great deal of 
mischief. When young singers can earn a good living by singing 
a simple ballad in an acceptable manner, (and what English 
audience will not be satisfied with a ballad decently sung?) 
why, seeing that for most of them music is more a source of 
earning a livelihood than anything else, should they trouble 
themselves about going through a severe artistic training of 
vocal studies, stage deportment, acting and committing long 
and difficult parts to memory ? 

Numbers of times applicants for admission to my company 
come to me, ready, as they say, to accept an engagement as 
prima donna, or tenor, or bass, as the case may be, and when 
I ask them, “ What are your tools? what operas do you know?” 
they invariably answer, “None!” Now imagine a_ similar 
answer given by a person seeking employment in any other 
profession. But as public taste for opera becomes more 
general, so surely will concerts (I mean of an inferior class) 
decrease, and the English singers will find it to their financial 
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advantage to have at least two strings to their bow,—opera and 
concert. Besides, I am glad to say that operatic training has 
lately become a part of the students’ education at our musical 
institutions, with what beneficial results the very creditable 
performance of the “Water Carrier,” given last year by the 
pupils of the Royal College of Music, has amply proved, 

If we come to English composers, as regards National Opera 
I am also inclined to take a sanguine view. I do not admit 
National Opera to mean opera by British composers alone. No 
country in the world carries out this theory. In France, 
Meyerbeer, Weber, Mozart, Rossini, Verdi, Donizetti, Gliick, are 
admitted at the Grand Opera. In Italy, Mozart, Wagner, 
Meyerbeer, Halévy, Bizet, Gounod, Massenet, Goldmark, &c., 
are included in the réfertoire. In Germany, all nations are 
drawn upon, even Exgland. Why then should England, which 
cannot yet claim (though I think the time will come when 
it may) a national school of composers, expect to have a 
répertoire exclusively of home manufacture? I think, without 
disparaging former efforts, that this notion as regards English 
opera has been the principal rock on which the ship has 
foundered. When I made up my mind to fight the battle over 
again, I resolved not to depend entirely on English productions, 
but to give them a fair chance at every available opportunity, 
and I certainly think the English composers have fairly come 
up to the mark. In gauging the artistic result of works by 
English composers correctly, one important point has been 
perhaps overlooked by the public and even by the critics. With 
one or two exceptions, the English works produced by me were 
the maiden efforts of their respective composers. Now if we 
could compare them with the first works by foreign composers, 
even by some who are now celebrated, I think our young 
English musicians would come out very well. On the Continent 
two or three operas generally go into the waste-paper basket, 
perhaps to the cheesemonger, before a presentable composition 
isachieved. I could not afford to wait for this long process of a 
second or third work. The horse would have starved in the 
meantime, and hence it is necessary to be content with operas 
which, although not attaining the dignity of masterpieces, may 
yet I think make one hopeful as to the future, and even compare 
favourably with some contemporary works of other nations. 

I hold that an English orchestra is not inferior to any in the 
world, and in two respects, that of reading at sight, and quality 
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of tone, superior to most ; the latter arising partly, perhaps, from 
the ability of players “ purchase far better instruments than 
abroad. Our opera chorus, as far as my experience goes, is 
a better acting one than those on the Continent, and can Sing 
“piano,” while the miése-en-scéne of English productions quite 
equals that of the best foreign establishments. I remind the 
reader only of a few instances, viz. “ Rienzi” and “ Tannhiuser” 
at Her Majesty’s; “L’Etoile du Nord,” “Tell,” and “The 
Prophet,” at Covent Garden. 

Now let us, for one moment, consider what a successful 
operatic establishment means. How many persons does it give 
employment to? 

Foremost come the principal singers and chorus; then there 
is the ballet ; sometimes there are several hundreds of supernu- 
meraries,—a godsend to people of any class out of work, 
There is the orchestra, giving permanent employment to sixty 
or seventy people, instead of their playing at stray concerts, 
What an outlet to pupils of our musical schools! There is the 
composer, and the poet, the wardrobe department with all its 
details. The dress for a prima donna sometimes costs £80 to £90. 
—How many different hands and mouths profit by this transaction 
alone? There is the scenic artist with all his assistants, spread- 
ing out to the oil and colour merchant and canvas manufacturer, 
the ironmonger, the rope-maker, the armourer, the gas-man, the 
property and wig maker; finally the carpenter with his little 
army, not to speak of the big staff in front of the house. Still, 
in spite of the expense attaching to all these different accessories, 
I think I have proved that opera in the vernacular can be made 
to pay. I do not believe in artistic enterprises, which have no 
commercial backbone. Art soon flies away if “treasury day” 
is not met, and the “ghost does not walk.” I have always 
endeavoured to accustom the public to go and hear a work, 
instead of a particular singer, and when I found that a singer 
wanted to be ¢he opera, I have dispensed with his or her services, 
however valuable they might have been. I have never tried to 
deceive the public, as I think it is the greatest possible 
mistake in a caterer for the public to work under false pretence. 
Nemesis will surely follow ; but on the other hand, if you do 
fairly by the British public, I think it is the staunchest and most 
generous in the world. The difficulty of an Impresario lies not, 
however, with the public; it is in the inside of the watch, with 
all its little wheels within wheels, that he meets the main 
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difficulties that beset his harassing and ungrateful position ; but 
I had better not dwell upon a subject which might offend 
delicate nerves ; let me add rather a few reminiscences of how 
sometimes an operatic campaign has to be fought. 

In the year 1872, the last of my American seasons, Maurice 
Strakosch had a very powerful Italian Opera Company, with 
Nilsson as the star, and I an English Opera organization, with 
my late lamented wife Euphrosyne Parepa as the principal prima 
donna. In the autumn both companies seemed to be, as far as 
public attractiveness was concerned, pretty evenly balanced, and 
I looked forward to the campaign with comparative composure ; 
when behold! a telegram reached New York that Wachtel, the 
great German tenor, had left Bremen for New York, engaged to 
nobody. With the large German element in the States, Wachtel 
became a serious factor. It was an important question into 
which scale he would throw his weight, and I determined at 
once to engage him at any cost. <A friend of mine boarded his 
vessel on its arrival, brought him to the hotel, and in half an 
hour I left his room with a contract signed by him in my 
pocket. Maurice Strakosch entered on the same errand, as I left, 
but the elephant was mine,—and a white elephant it proved! 
Wachtel could sing German and Italian, and Maurice Strakosch 
could have made use of him with his Italian company ; but I 
had an English Opera. What was to be done? Well, I 
organized a German Opera Company, with the material which 
was always to be found in New York, at least at that time, and 
opened two weeks afterwards at the Bowery Theatre, with 
“Il Trovatore” in,German, my own English Opera Company 
performing at the same time at the Academy of Music. 

During the same season, a party consisting of Miss Edith 
Wynne, Madame Patey, Messrs. Cummings, Santley, and Patey, 
were giving Ballad Concerts, and when their tour was finished, 
I added Santley to my English Opera Company. Both com- 
panies toured the States, and in the spring of 1873 I put all the 
material together, and gave then a season of Italian opera at 
the Academy of Music in New York which is still memorable 
with the Americans. It was the first time that opera, with a 
big chorus of eighty, and orchestra of sixty performers, had 
been presented to the American public, and well they seemed 
to appreciate the new state of things. The success of the season 
Was enormous. The celebrated Ronconi and Carl Formes were 
among the artists. 
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On the ist of May, -Strakosch’s Italian troupe and oyr. 
selves were to sail in the same steamer for England. Qyr 
season closed on the 28th of April, and Strakosch, determined 
to have the last operatic shot, had taken the Academy for 
a farewell performance on the 29th, being aware that on the 
30th the Opera House was taken for a concert for charitable 
purposes. 

I was not going to be outdone. “How much do you expect 
to make for the charity?” I asked the gentleman who had 
charge of the concert. “So much!” “Well! I will give you so 
much more.” “Done!” he answered, in quick American fashion, 
The 30th was mine. We performed the first act of the 
“Postillion of Lonjumeau” in German, the second act of “The 
Bohemian Girl” in English, and the fourth act of the “ Hugue- 
nots” in Italian. It was an extraordinary night, the receipts 
reached $10,000 ; the house was so crowded that people who had 
retained boxes could not reach them, as the corridors were 
blocked, and no police force could make the people move. 
Next morning we all sailed merrily together for Europe. 
Nilsson had a small steamer with brass bands and crowds of 
friends on board accompanying her down the beautiful bay. 
Parepa had the same compliment paid to her on the other side 
of the ship. What with the brass bands playing against each 
other, the hurrahing, and the champagne-bottles flying on board 
from the small steamers, as a sign how much was being con- 
sumed, it was a perfect Babel. 

I recollect, the same season, going over to Newark with 
my company to play “Zampa.” Newark is a town in New 
Jersey. You have to go to it by ferry over the river, and 
then take the train for about twenty-five minutes. Like nearly 
all small towns in the States, Newark boasts an Opera House, 
and companies performing in New York generally give an 
evening to it. The performance was to begin at 8, and I arrived 
at the theatre about 7.45, ready to take my seat in the 
orchestra, as at that time I was my own conductor, when my 
baggage-master, pale with fright, informed me he had brought 
the wrong box of music, and the orchestra, ready to begin, 
had no music to play. The box he had brought contained 
operas for which we had no dresses, as naturally we had only 
with us the wardrobe for “Zampa.” I could not return 
the money, as most of the receipts were for advance booking, the 
money in the bank, and the bank closed ! 
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“Is there a piano?” I cried in agony. No, there was none, 
so we could not give the opera even with piano. 

It was a mauvais quart a@heure. 1 ordered all the music 
we had with us to be taken into the orchestra. I stepped 
on my conductor’s seat, explained the circumstances to the 
audience, and proceeded to give selections from the various 
operas of which I had the music. We did the “ Faust” Soldiers’ 
chorus, the chorus dressed as Zampa brigands; and some 
scenes from “ Trovatore,” Santley singing “Il Balen,” in Zampa 
garments ; I, turning round from my orchestra seat, announced 
every piece to the audience before it was performed, in the 
music hall fashion. Wearily the time crept away, and when the 
performance had dragged on till half-past ten, I concluded the 
evening with a few words to the audience, again expressing my 
regret. I must gratefully acknowledge that not a discordant 
sound was heard, the public, though disappointed, sympathising 
with my evident suffering. 

It was the greatest ordeal, as a manager, I ever had in my 
life. The next morning the Mew York Herald had an article 
headed in large letters, “Mr. Carl Rosa’s Variety Show in 
Newark!” 

Of recent disagreeable experiences I recollect one night at 
Her Majesty’s in 1882. I had produced “ Tannhiuser,” and for 
the third performance of it Mr. Gladstone, who was at that time 
in power, had notified his intention to be present. The 
intelligence had got about, and the opera being a great success, 
with Mr. Gladstone’s presence adding to the attraction, we 
expected a great house. I left the theatre about five, and was 
just sitting down to dinner, when a messenger arrived at my 
residence, saying that Schott, the representative of the title réle, 
had suddenly collapsed, and could not sing. No greyhound 
ever jumped up quicker than I from my repast. Putting a 
cigar in my mouth instead of food, I drove down to the theatre, 
where my managerial eye met what at other times would have 
been a glorious sight. The colonnade before the theatre was 
packed with people, ready for the double event, “ Tannhauser 
and Gladstone.” But alas! they were going to be disappointed 
in both respects. In the afternoon I had received a communica- 
tion informing me that Mr. Gladstone could not be present, having 
been summoned to Windsor. When I arrived at the stage door 
great consternation prevailed. I had on my way down already 
telegraphed to most of my artists to come instantly to the theatre. 
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I had determined to change to “Maritana.” I knew that as 
Burns and Ludwig were in the “ Tannhauser” cast, I had m 
“Maritana” and “Don José”; but a quite unexpected difficulty 
presented itself. When I looked for the master carpenter and 
his principal assistant, I found them in a perfect state of 
intoxication, lying on the floor in the cellar, and no gentle 
persuasion nor stern treatment would persuade them to change 
the scenery. By this time it was the hour for opening. Written 
bills were posted on the pay-box that “ Maritana” would be 
substituted ; for “ Maritana” I must give, though at that moment 
Heaven only knew where my “Don Cesare” and “ Lazarillo” 
were to come from! 

The first man appearing was Davies, the tenor. “You must 
sing ‘Don Cesare’!”—“I don’t know it.”’—“Can you not get 
through the first act ?”—“I might.”—“ Try, and go down and 
dress.” Miss Yorke was the second to arrive, and I had my 
“Lazarillo.” My friend Randegger, although he had never 
conducted the opera, consented to do so until my sub- 
conductor had returned from home in evening dress; and up 
went the curtain. But what about the scenery ? Well, we pulled 
the “ Venus scene ” off, and played the first act in Thuringia with 
the Wartburg in sight, instead of in a Spanish market-place ; the 
second act in a chamber close at hand, instead of in a prison; 
and the third act in the grand hall at the Wartburg, instead of 
in a Spanish interior! But my troubles were not over. I soon 
discovered that, in spite of the best intentions, Davies would not 
get through the opera, and my eye watched at the stage door, 
as Wellington spied for Bliicher at the battle of Waterloo. 
Well, Bliicher came in the shape of Turner, who lived a good 
distance off, and had induced an express train to stop and let 
him out at one of the stations running into town. He dressed, 
and released Davies in the middle of the first act, to the great 
astonishment of the audience, and Pew did the same for 
Randegger. I did not shut the theatre, but it was as narrow 
an escape of doing so as any manager ever had. 

These are some of “es petits bonheurs” of an Impresario. 
But in spite of alli difficulties, opera in England (and my readers 
will know by this time what I mean by opera) has plenty of 
inherent vitality, and I am firmly convinced that the time is not 
far distant when a National Opera House will be a necessary 
and generally recognized institution in the country. 


CARL ROSA. 
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“Anecdotes, Reports, Truths and 
Falsities for the Wear 1788.” 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF LORD ROBERT SEYMOUR, 


THE author of this diary was the third son of the Ist Marquess 
of Hertford. He was born in 1748; sat in Parliament for the 
Borough of Orford and subsequently for Carmarthenshire ; and 
shared with his brother Lord Henry Seymour the sinecure office 
of Clerk of the Crown in Ireland. Lord Robert Seymour died 
in 1831. The diary has been communicated by his great- 
grandson, Mr. Davies-Evans of Highmead, Cardiganshire ; and 
the extracts are printed verbatim et literatim. So many 
Journals and Diaries, evidently written with a view to publi- 
cation, have recently appeared, that the insight we here gain 
into the private life of a prominent member of London Society, 
who jotted down a rough record of his amusements and 
occupations, affords an entertaining contrast to the studied and 
polished sentences of Greville or Croker. Lord Robert 
Seymour unconsciously affords some very curious evidence 
of the complete transformation which Society has undergone 
between the years 1788 and 1887. It is difficult to imagine a 
Royal Duchess breakfasting at Westminster Hall; a soldier 
convicted and sentenced, though “far from guilty,” to check 
“the airs of the military”; a Westminster election where 
Butchers, armed with cleavers, cut down their opponents as an 
understood part of the proceedings. All this and much more 
happened just a century ago. 


Fan”. 1788. Prince Will™ Capt. of the Pegasus has dis- 
obeyed orders, having been order’d to the Mediterranean—he 
under pretences of various sorts put in to a Port in Ireland 
and now landed at Plymouth, The King has forbid him coming 
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to London—the P. of W. & D. of York gone to se 
& returned ft, last night’s Opera. 

I wonder in what state L¢. Huntingdon is now in, as last yr, I 
hear’d that his Bones were all crumbling to Dust and out of the 
skill of the Physicians to cure his disorder. 

The word Ton is quite abolished. Everything that is fashion- 
able is now called the Nick. The fashionable Ribbons and 
Gauzes are Polignac and Jofilé. The fashionable Fans are the 
Opera Fans—just come out—the Idea quite new. 

Amongst the number of Ceremonies usual at the Arch. of 
Canterbury Palace when a Bishop is appointed to any See—he 
dines at the Palace—sits at the Head of the Table & invites 
his own Company—at the same time wearing his Mitre. 

The Cravats very much coming in—& worn by Females. 

The Birth-Day Friday will it is expected be very brilliant— 
the P. of W. carriage I hear with mass gold—completely covered. 

S'. John Rous to be married to Miss Wilson, a grand-daughter 
of the Dow'. Ly. Carbery, who when he went to ask for consent 
to the match, she told him she wou’d not give it him—which 
surprised him greatly and he demanded the Reason for her 
refusal—when Ly. C. replied that it was her intention to marry 
him herself—& she then enjoyed the momentary pleasure of 
giving him a little uneasyness and afterwards of convincing him 
how willingly she gave her consent to the union, & of the high 
opinion she entertained of his merits. 

The ancients custom of fighting appears to be again gaining 
ground in England—a Battle fought by Humphries and the 
Jew Mendoza, 

L4. Carlisle has wrote a very complimentary Ode to M*. J. 
Pitt, the subject taken f™, a Letter she wrote her Relation 
Mr. Mellish in ans‘. to that, in which he declared his intentions 
of leaving her his Estate in Nottgt*., and wherein she expresses 
her disapprobation of his intentions, and tells him that she does’ 
not wish to be more known in the World than she then was, that 
she felt herself declining very fast, and that the best the world 
could say of her was that she was a silly harmless old woman— 
it is in manuscript, & am promised a sight of it. 

The Deanery of Windsor given to D. Douglass B. of Carlisle. 

The Birth Day very fine; the prevailing Colours Orange 
Coquelicot and Purple—Miss Tryon, the maid of honor, some 
years past swallowed a Pin. 

27%, After M's. Gowland’s supper, hear’d many remarkable 
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stories related by the Company, one particularly striking was 
this.* It happened, as the story goes, in the Hawksbury 
Family 100 years past, but as this is a new created Title, we 
will suppose it to have been in the Jenkinson or Cope Families. 

In those times it was usual at the times of weddings to invite 
as many persons as the House wou’d accommodate, and to 
make as much éclat and rejoicings as upon so pleasant occasion 
as was consistent with their Rank and Fortune. 

Accordingly—there being a large Company assembled to 
celebrate a marriage which had taken place in this Family— 
they amongst other Diversions amused themselves with Hide 
and Seek or Hoop, & it fell to the lot of the Bride to be 
Blinded—accordingly, she left the Room and conceal herself in 
some place she thought the most unlikely to be discovered in. 
After an hours waiting in Suspense they all sallied out of the 
Room to find her—but in vain—three hours past in making 
every possible search, ’till the thing became serious indeed—and 
finding that it was in vain to make any more researches in the 
House, they began to conjecture that possibly the Bride might 
have repented of the Engagements she that day had entered 
into, and had made her escape f™. the House—accordingly 
messengers were dispatched to every neighbouring village—and 
in those times Chaises were not in use, it was impossible for her 
to have been farther off—However every search was vain—& the 
Bride Groom went abroad after some time past in this dreadful 
state of uncertainty. 

In about 3 or 4 years after his Steward wrote him word that 
very considerable Repairs were necessary to be done in the old 
Mansion House.—He returned to England, and orders were 
given towards the alterations & improvements that he deemed 
necessary.—In pulling down the wings—& at the further end of 
the wings—& in a Garret, & the very remotest quarter of the 
wing—was discover’d a spring chest which upon the opening 
contained the Bride—who had unfortunately chose that place 
to secreet herself, alas! for ever, and upon letting in the air, 
crumbled to dust. 

The D. of York betted with Col". Tarleton that he wou’d 
walk with him 6 miles in less time for 200 guineas, the ground to 
be travers’d was the high Road between Hyde Park Corner & Kew 
Bridge—The Duke however, when the morns.came for the 


* This story has been frequently told in recent years ; but it is curious to 
a record of it a century ago, when it was évidently unknown to society. 
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decision, declined the contest and paid the forfeit of the whole 
stakes. There are various methods of presenting a Gent. with 
200 G. and this seems to be ove ! 

A committee sitting to effect measures, &c., towards abolishing 
the Slave Trade.— 

Lord George Gordon bt. to his Trial at the Old Bailey, & 
condemned for his 15t offence—3 years confinement & his 24 
off. 2 years to give £ for his good Behaviour 14 years & to 
find securities in £25,000, to be bound f*. him. 

M's. Cook much offended with a gent. who come up to 
her at the Commerce Table, & said that he supposed she 
won enough at Cards to keep her Ponies—she aptly replied 
—Oh certainly—it is well known I have no other means of 
having them but by that expedient.—Her income is £5000— 
which she fully spends every year & is not a little vain of her 
Riches. 

Feb” ist at Miss Lemaitre’s Breakfasts—Dancing & music till 
5 o'clock. 

3” one o'clock in the morns. The daughter of Sir H. Clinton, 
under the care of Mrs. Carter, run off to Scotland with the 3 
son of Mr. Dorkins of Portman Square—what is remarkable is 
that she open’d and let herself out of the street door tho’ a 
Porter & ser’t. were both sleeping in the Hall. Her age is 18 
Mr. D. 19. She is the oldest of the 3 sisters. The eldest Son of 
M:. Dorkins married M's. Long, 1500 p. an. for which his Father 
has disenherited him. 

The melancholy accident wc. happen’d last month at M+ 
Barringtons at Chudleigh made public—it is supposed to have 
been purposely done. M*. Mate, the only young man besides 
J. W. now under M«. B’s care—had a gun—with which he was 
so delighted as to shew every person whohe saw. Not knowing 
it to be loaded, he presented it to his Hair dresser when he 
enter'd his Room & shot him dead—however reports are spread 
that he was displeased with H. Dresser for being after His 
appointed time.—His Father is a man of fortune & resides at 
Bath. A misfortune in the family.—J. W. appears as witness 
at the Trial—Mr. M. is committed to Exeter Jail—to take his 
Trial the next sessions. 

The best supported character at the last Masquerade was a 
pickpocket who at 6 o'clock in the morng,. was discovered with 
6 watches concealed abt. him. 

11th Lottery Tickets £15 25. & £4 & £10. 
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Ly. A. Campbell had been asked in the Church 3 times, went 
of with Mr. Clavering from the Masquerade and was married 
in her Domino—I believe in Oxfordshire——Mr. Clavering had 
originally £5000—he had purchased a company & now has 
nothing remaining. 

Bon mot.* Two or 3 Boys of Fashion scampering over the 
Scaffold in West*. Hall, were asked by a simple Lord just come 
f=, the country, “What all this was for? what game do you 
callthis?” “Oh!” ans‘, the other, “this is for the Game we call 
open your Mouth and shut your Eyes.” 

Mr. Hastings’ Trial began Feby. 13". at Westminster Hall. 
The Queen and Princesses were present the first day. The Centre 
of the Hall appropriated to the use of the Peers. One side sat 
the House of Commons and foreign Ministers. 3 front Rows of 
the other for Peeresses, and behind those the Peers Gallery f*. 
Company. Behind the Throne sat Peers Company, and opposite 
the Throne behind the Bar the Chamberlain’s Box, &c. The side 
gallerys were at the disposal of the D. of Newcastle, &c. The 
first ceremony was the Entrance of the Peers, headed by the 
youngest Baron—L‘. Heathfield, and ended with the P. of 
Wales. Every one as they passed the Throne Bow’d ; and the 
P. of W.’s was universally allowed to be the most graceful, also 
the D. of Bedford, the D. of Yorks very charming indeed, the 
D. of Cumberland’s, however, had some degree of Grace. 

The Dut. of Cumberland breakfasts every day at the Hall—on 
Beef and Mutton with Port wine. The day I was there, un- 
fortunately, the whole apparatus fell down, and the Port wine 
spoiled her Clothes, it made such a Clash as was heard in every 
part of the Hall. 

M". Piozzi just published some Letters of D*. Johnson’s—~ 
allow'd to be very il] wrote— 

17", went to the late French Ambass"’s Sale—the House 
by the Dut. of Rutland f*. £4,900, the large glasses sold f*. one 
250 G., the other ft. 140 G. S*. Watts Horton bt. the Chimney 
Piece of the Gallery, Ly. Archer the clock ft. 52G. M.S 
bt. the carpet 50 Foot long f*. 21 G., I thought very cheap. The 
4 Piece of Gobline Tapistry sold ft. 460 G., the Frames of each 
ab. £7. The Vases, &c., gilt ornaments, all sold very high. 

Room was very crowded, the Company very mix’d—a Gent. 
was robb’d of £10 by a Pick Pocket. 


* In this and other so-called ‘bons mots’ Lord R. S. seems to have been 
easily amused. 
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Saw at S" J. Reynolds the famous Picture of the Infant 
Hercules, which however it may be esteemed by some Persons— 
is very far in my opinion from being a good or pleasant Picture, 

Some very fine portraits S". J. has lately painted ; the best are 
M:. Bradyll and Capt. Bertie, a relation of the Duke of 
Ancaster’s—(& by the bye introduced to Miss Brown of Pall 
Mall last week by the Dutchess of Ancaster.) Sr. J. Reynolds 
undoubtedly must now be styled our first Portrait Painter— 
cou’d we but now ensure his Picture f™. fading, a method he has 
pursued during his whole Life of mixing Copal Varnish with 
his Colours occasions the colours in time to lose their brightness, 
The temperature and spirits of this Varnish absorbs the strength 
of the Colour. 

Since his return from Brussels he has wholly laid aside the 
use of Lake (naturally a torpid demi Tint), as he finds that 
Vermillion used in his curious style of colouring, that is, mixed 
with this Varnish is a Colour sufficiently soften’d and flat to use 
ft, dead colouring. When he is going to paint, his first business 
is to lay a large Lump of this white Varnish (resembling a Lump 
of Honey) upon his Pallet, his Reason for having adopted the 
use of the Varnish was for expedition, that he might be able to 
paint.over the same parts three or 4 times the same place where 
without it it might not have dried in some hours’ time. 

Portrait Painters are sometimes constrained to be expeditious 
& habits when once familiarised are seldom or never forgot. 

Lady Sinclair very much admired; her wedding clothes 
become her wonderfully, and add a thousand Charms to those 
she ever possessed. A very handsome cupple! L‘. Macdon'é 
gave her £4000. 

A Book just published by M:. Wilberforce, entitled “ Thoughts 
on the Great.” 

M:. Coxe the Traveller, has been particularly lucky as a Pupil 
Leader abt. Europe. After L¢, Herbert he had Mr. Whitbread 
at £800 p. an., and now has M'. Portman with £1000 p. an. 

The French Ambassador rents the late Ly. Home’s House for 
£600 p. an., ready furnished, a gt. Bargain. 

March 20.—The Gov". and Directors of the Bank of England 
resolv’d to pay one p*. C. additionally to their former rate of 
Interest. Bank Stock in the morn. 1654, raised before one 
o'clock to 176, and left off at 1744,—the other stocks were very 
little affected by it. 

M:. Rigby, M.P. for Tavistock, is very near his Finale. 
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Prince of Wales Biscuits sold No. 4, Leadenhall Street. 

20, Saw the learned Goose—and I was not a little surprised 
at seeing it discover the cards Mama and myself had chosen out 
of a Pack & afterwards shuffled in the Pack ; after looking at a 
Watch discov’d the Hour, &c. ; but what most surprised me was 
that the Goose explained which of us had drawn the sev!. cards. 

A learnd Pig also display’d very wonderful abilities and 
sagacity. He instantly obeyed the man who told him to keep 
his Ears and Tail quite still. 

Really, I declare ‘pon my honor it’s true (said Ly. B. Talmash 
tothe Dutchess of Bolton), that a great many People now go to 
Chapel. I saw a vaste number of Carriages at Portman Chapel 
last Sunday. The Dut. told her she always went to Chapel in 
London, and in the Country read Prayers in the Hall to her 
Family. 

20, Tho’ Good Friday—M". Sawbridge has an assembly this 
Eyn*.—tells her invited Friends they really are only to play for 
a Watch, which she has had some time upon her Hands and 
wants to dispose of. 

Report says and even authenticates that Ranelagh is not to 
open this Season. Their Loss last year was very gt., owing to 
there being so few of the common People there who support 
those sort of public Places. 

The Trees are cut down at the back of LY. Aylesbury’s house 
& Ly. Berkely’s f*. the purpose of building there a Riding 
House ft. M's, Fitzherbert. 

Not very long ago a Lady of Fashion was saved from very 
imminent danger in a fall from her horse by her hat catching in 
a Bough “ & the tree saved her Life,” said a Gent™. “Name it 
the arbor vite, then,” replied his companion. M*. Mate 
honorably acquitted at Exeter of the murder of his Hair 
Dresser, 

The P. of W has taken such a violent antipathy to the 
amiable Ly. Sutherland that he takes every opportunity of 
affronting her—which he did so effectually last week after 
supper at Cumberland House that she fainted in her Chair. 
The Dut. had the effrontery to laugh at what he said. 

The man who superintends M. Cazlan of New Cavendish 
St. suppers has a Salary of £100 a year for his trouble. 

Ranelagh certainly to be open this Season, but without vocal 
Performers—a g‘. improvement in everybody’s opinion. 

A Trait of the P. of Wales’ Respectful Conduct is that at an 
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assembly he beckoned to the poor old Dut. of Bedford across g 
large Room, and when she had taken the trouble of crossing the 
Room, he very abruptly told her he had nothing to say to her, 

An unfortunate Fracas happen’d at Cambridge last week 
Two young men walking were insulted by a waterman, whom 
they reproved ft. ill-language. The waterman gave one a blow 
in His Face, which they returned with sticks loaded at the 
Head, & knocked the man down ; the wound, however, proved 
fatal, as the man died a few days after, and the Jury has bt, ip 
his Death manslaughter. They have, of course, absconded, 

The cause of Gen!. Carpenter’s Death* supposed to be owing 
to the King’s displeasure. Having told the King that he was 
present when the Duke of York lost an immense sum of money 
to Gen!. Smith, the King asked him angrily if it was possible 
for him to have been in the Room and suffer a son of his to 
act in that manner, and turned away from him disdainfully— 
the King’s 3rd particular Friend who has come to an untimely 
End. 

Lady Wallace’s Play comes out Tuesday the 8. Apl.; we are 
fortunate in having seats in the Front Boxes. The Dut. of 
Gordon sits in the Pitt to support the Play, as it is expected to 
be d—d ; the Title is “ Ton, or Follies of fashion.” 

M:. Douglass called on us & treated us with the sight of some 
beautiful miniatures, one of a Lady painted by Meves, and set 
round with Brilliants—35, the purchase of w**. was very cheap— 
100 G. A miniature of the same Lady by Sullivan, the finest 
without exception I ever saw. Meves himself allowed it to be so 
fine, that it quite discouraged him from holding his pencil; a 
beautiful Enamel of Ly. Mary Wortley Mountague by Zincke; a 
holy Family, Zincke, &c. Of medals, a 2 guinea Piece in 
beautiful preservation of Charles 24; a Farthing of Q. Anne,a 
great curiosity ; a guinea of Oliver Cromwell & a shills. of Oliver. 
These 2 coins are not only valuable, but beautiful in the 
extreame. The Die was cast by the famous Simeons, who was 
the first Engraver in the World, and Cast all Oliver Cromwell’ 
Coins, & a few ft. Charles 24, He was challenged by one of the 
same profession to make a half-Crown. When his had the prefer- 
ence, universally acknowledged, he cast a few Coins, in the 
center of w° he defied any man to produce any of equal Beauty 
—a beautiful Coin of the Coronation of Charles 24., & one of W 
& Mary equally bold. 


* He had committed suicide. 
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Etiquette—LY. M. Fordyce & Ly. Anne Lindsay desired the 
Honor of Ly. Lemon’s Company the 4 & 5 of Ap!., but only Ly. M 
F. requested the Honor of Si* F. Lemon’s company, as being the 
married sister. 

Lady Wallace’s new Comedy, ‘‘ The Ton” appear’d the 8 Ap!. 
Tho’ there was a very strong party against it, they gave it a 
fair Trial, and suffered it to go on ’till the last speech, w**., thro’ 
form, they w4. not permit to be concluded ; therefore the Play 
was condemned. The principal Character, & the one most 
known as a duplicate, was M". H. Greville, Nephew to Mt. Mac- 
carthy of Bath. The Epilogue was much admired, some parts 
of which were wrote by Cap. Morris. 

M". Beckford—the M*. Beckford to whom Brydone was the 
travelling Cicerone—has lost his liberty in the Fleet Prison. 

M:. Rigby died worth half a million of money. 

The Duke of Bolton’s Bett with L4. Barrymore 41000 for 
which shou’d first find a Man that shoud eat a live Cat—won 
by L‘. B—however, L*. B. disowns it, & says he will prosecute 
Topham for putting it in the ‘ World.’ 

Apl. 28.—The Stocks fell three quarters p. c. owing to the 
Report of the Emp". of Morocco having declared War against us 
for refusing assistance to convey his Fleet into the Dardinelles. 
The Gov". of Gibraltar’s (excuse) was that he had no orders from 
England to grant such assistance, and as it was his britanick 
Majestie’s wish to continue in amity with every European 
power, of course he wou’d not assist one power in preference to 
and against another. The Emp*.on this anst. demanded a Peace 
offering of 10,000 Barrels of Gunpowder. What is most to be 
fear'd by us is that the Emp*. will seize our East Indiamen 
going out. 

Marchesi goes abroad for the summer, & returns to fullfill his 
Engagements, and has the happiness of having now Engage- 
ments for every Evs. next Season. 

Monday, May 26, the Day of the Ball given by the Knights 
of the Bath at the Pantheon ; the Entertainments, Decorations 
&c., cost upwards of £3000, and under the Direction of Texier— 
who indeed very much abused the trust that was reposed in 
him. The Decorations did not answer the Expectations of any 
one. Lights were very scarce ; the room very ill ornamented ; 
the few Lamps that were placed there did not keep lighted any 
time, and gave a very gloomy appearance to the whole Room. 

M". Sheridan’s Speech lasted three Days—the subject was M*, 
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& Miss Begum; a very flowery speech, summoning up the 
Heads of everything which he has before said against Mr, }. 
proceedings. Finally agreed in the H. of Commons that 
41,300,000 shou’d be granted f*. the relief of the american 
Sufferers. This ever will tell to the Honor of the English, that 
in a time when our national Debt amounts to no less than 
& , we shou’d voluntarily resign so large a sum to relieve 
a set of human creatures who had once rebelled against our State, 
tho’ now they claim the title of Loyalists, to partake of our 
Benevolence and protection. 

Mr. P. Lewis to be married to Miss Cray—everything js 
determined with regard to the match—however his great love 
and affection for the Law is such that he intends going the 
Circuit before he engages in the holy Bands of Matrimony. 

A shocking accident happened May 23rd to Mr. Crespigny, 
who was walking in the Strand, and standing up by a chair to 
make way for the Soldiers who passed to relieve guard, one of 
them thrust his Elbow against him to make him stand off; this 
Mr. C. resented by striking the man, who instantly gave hima 
a violent blow upon the Side of his Head, swearing that he 
believed he had done for him. M"’. C.’s Life was for several 
Days despaired of ; he now, however, begins to recover, altho’ it 
is certain that he will never hear but with one Ear. His friends 
are now prosecuting the man, who is supported by all the 
officers of the Regt., which is the 1*t Regt. F. Guards. 

The stone Eater, who has exhibited in London the whole 
Season, is allowed to be the Wonder of the age ; that he has the 
power to crunch and split a hard Flint with the use of his Teeth 
. is certainly true; that they are heard rattling and felt in his 
Stomach is certain likewise, and from his History we learn that 
Stones have f™. his childhood been his only Food. 

The Dutchess of Montrose buried the 30 of June ; she died 
at Table eating some minced Veal. The Duke asking her 
thro’ the means of their Interpreter (being very deaf himself, as 
likewise blind) how she liked it, her Grace replied she found it 
extreamly good, and sunk back upon her chair Lifeless. 

Govt. Hornby, very much against the consent of his Sons and 
Daughters, married to M*. Mitchell, his next door neighbout. 
Having fell in love with her as he one day waited upon her 
respecting some Damages that the two houses had sustained by 
the heavy fall of Rain, she discovered so much sweetness 
of disposition and behaved with so much good humor, that 
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he paid his addresses to her and had the honor of being 
accepted. 

3 Consols 75} with div’. 3 Red‘. 743. 4 P.c. 94}. Long 
Anny. 22}. Short d°. 139/16. Bank stock 1713. Irish Lottery 
Tickets £7. 4s. Eng. d®*., £15 19s. 6d. 

Justice Hyde obliged to make Concessions to the House of 
Lords for having endeavoured to force his way into West‘. Hall 
during the Trial of Hastings without being in possession of a 
Ticket. 

The Dreadful Storm which happened last Thursday did 
considerable damage through many parts of Europe. At 
Cherbourg entirely destroyed and washed away the Cones, 
which has determined the French to give up all thoughts of 
carrying them on. The water from the gt. Rain that fell in 
London occasioned many of the Streets to be 2 Foot in Water ; 
considerably damaged many store Houses and cellars under 
ground, particularly that of Drummond, the Banker’s, which 
was filled with water & mud by the bursting of a Pipe, & 
spoiled many Boxes of Plate, Paper, &c., which had been placed 
under their care during the absence of Families from Town. 
Hookham of Bond St. lost £100 of Books and Pamphlets by the 
same misfortune, and likewise Willerton had a great quantity 
of articles spoilt which were in his workshop under Ground. 

Lady Strathmore’s* Jewels deliverd her in the presence 
of her Son and ten more witnesses ; upon examining them she 
f,a Diamond bellonging to the best Necklace, &c., was gone, also. 
the sett of Pins for a Stomacher, and some other things which 
I do not recollect. Her Friends advised her not to attempt to 
have them restored her, as it w‘. certainly prove vain, Bowes 
having disposed of them, in all probability, long since. The 
center Diamond of the dress necklace cost £2200, w**. they 
rejoiced to find had not been run away with. 

Duke of Devonshire discovered that the Lock of the Cabinet 
containing the Family Diam4s. had been broke open, & that 
the famous order of St. George, besides every inferior Set of 
Diam‘s, had been taken away. As only himself and the Chaplain 
had a key of the Cabinets, it was natural to suspect the poor 
Man, who was then absent f*. Town. The news being spread, 
aP. Broker who heard the affair went to the Duke & shew’d 
him some Diam*s. to the value of £60, which had been lately 
pawned to him, & said that he was certain he s‘. instantly 

* Lady Strathmore’s adventures formed the foundation of ‘ Barry Lyndon.’ 

VOL. I.—NO. IV, 21 
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recollect the Person who brought them to him; the sers,, all 
excepting the Confectioner being in the House, passed in 
Review before him, but it did not prove to be either of them, 
The Confec'. return®. soon after, he was sent for, when the P. R 
declared him to be the Person who had pawned them. His 
Trunks were instantly searched, & the George & many others 
were found in it; the man was examined before Sir §. 
Wright, and the Duke appear’d in Court against him. He is 
now commited to Newg*«, & there. is little probability of his 
escaping the gallows. A connection with a poor but very 
handsome woman whom he intended to marry occasion’d a want 
of Cash & w*, tempted him to commit this crime. The woman 
is a clear Starcher, and washed f*. Miss Black. 

This manwas recommend’d by Lady Spencer, & had always 
received gt. kindness & attention f™. the,D. & Dutchess. He 
had a natural genius f*. Painting, & his Excuse when the House 
maid discover’d him coming out of the suit of best Rooms was 
that he was copying one of the Pictures. 

Fuly 19%.—The Report of the Storm having entirely destroy'd 
the Cherbourg Fortifications not true; they still pursue them 
with avidity. A Piece of the Frame Work with very strong Iron 
work was bt. to shore at . . . . 2 or 3 days since, havé. the arms 
of France on it in several Places. 

The Prince of Wales very much affronted the D. of Orleans 
and his natural Brother, L’abbé de la Fai, at Newmarket, 
L’abbé declaring it possible to charm a Fish out of the Water— 
which being disputed occasioned a Bett—and the abbé stooped 
down over the water to tickle the Fish with a little Switch. 
Fearing however the Prince S4, play him some Trick, he declared 
he hoped the P. w4. not use him unfairly by throwing him into 
the water; the P. answer’é. him he w4. not upon his Honor. The 
abbé had no sooner began the operation by leaning over a little 
Bridge, when the P. took hold of his Heels & threw him into 
the Water, which was rather deep. The abbé, much enraged 
the moment he got himself out, run at the P. with gt. violence,a 
Horse-whip in his Hand, saying he thought very meanly of aP. 
who cou’d not keep his word. The P. flew f*. him, and getting 
to the Inn locked himself in one of the Rooms. 

A Trait of the ridiculous Behavor of the P. of Wales is very 
evident in a Trick he served Marchesi & Mora some time ago- 
who he sent for with several other musicians, & locked them Up 
all together in the same Room f*. 4 hours. 
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Lord Hood being made one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
His seat in Parliam"*. f*. West". is vacated, and he again puts up 
to be rechosen, his opponent is L4. J. Townsend, Son of the 
Marquis of T. L4. J. is universally despised as a man of bad 
character. The King being ask’d at Cheltenh™ what he now 
thought of Fox, ans‘, very neatly—“ why, why, why, I think he is 
a robbing Hood.” 

Lord Chancellor sets every day f™. 9 till 5 o’clock,when.. . 
sits till 8. His wish seems to be to finish as many Suits as he 
possibly can before the sitting Days are over, when it is thought 
he will resign, as he cannot be satisfied to S". P. Ardens’ being 
appointed Master of the Rolls, which certainly must be con- 
fessed an action very much to the discredit of the Minister, as 
it was done thro’ a Pique—ft. when L‘. Thurlow asked the 
Bishoprick of Durham f*. his Brother, M‘. Pitt declared that the 
next appointment w4. be zs choice—& done without the 
advice of the Chancellor. L*4. T. is far f*. (well) in Health, & 
very much disgusted at his Treatment, as a man of his age & 
Sense must feel upon such Treatment. 

Harvey Aston has got a contusion in his Head, occasioned by 
his having fought Lady Coachman. I almost forget the 
circumstance. 

The Riotts at the West*. Election are carried such great 
lengths, the military obliged to be called into the assistance of 
L‘, Hood’s Party. Several Persons have been killed by L4. J. 
Townsend’s Butchers, who cleave them to the ground with their 
Cleavers. Mr. Fox very narrowly escaped being killed by a 
Bayonet, w°*. w4. certainly have been fatal had not a poor Black 
saved him f™, the Blow. Mr. Macnamara’s Life is despaired 
of, & several others have died in the difft. Hospitals. Next 
Thursday decides the Business. 

Anecdote of a Sussex Farmer, whose Turnips growing remark- 
ably fine f™, being free’d from the swarms of Insects which 
usually infect them, declared to the neighbouring Farmers & 
gentlemen that for the subs*. of a guinea f™. each he w4. discover 
his Secret-—wc, being readily consented to, he told them that, to 
have very fine Crops of Turnips, they must get up at 12 o'clock 
in the middle of the night, & rake them as he had observed 
that ab‘. that Hour the Insects were accustom’d to settle upon 
the Leaves—on v’argent bien gagné. 

Anecdote of 2 Taylors who thought they cou’d not better 
divert themselves during the idle part of the summer than by 

212 
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making a little Excursion to the Continent. They accordingly 
went strait across to France f™, Dover to Calais. Upon their land. 
ing, they went to the Inn of the first consequence and traffic 
there ; but how miserably were they chagrin’d & astonished when 
they called the waiter to bear him answer ; fout a l'heure. The 
Sound of this Sentence shot threw their Ears like the report of 
Cannon, as they misconstrued it for two Taylors, & thought 
that the French had more than human penetration to have 
distinguish’d their real characters thro’ the disguise of best Coats 
and nicely powder’d Wigs. They therefore supposing that it was 
in vain their attempting to travel as gentlemen without being for 
ever insulted with the Sound of two Taylors—thought it most 
prudent to embark in the very next Packet, and landed at Dover 
not a little mortified at the frustration of their intended Jaunt, 

Bank Stock beginning to rise, owing to the time of Divé 
approaching, & likewise more particularly occasion’d by the 
demand for that Stock by Persons who are interested in having 
a Vote at the election of a Director next Spring. £2000 
intitles any person to a vote, w°, must be held 6 months before 
the Election takes place. 

Lord John Townsend likely to get the Election. What has 
chiefly contributed to L4. Hood’s losing it is that M*. Pulteney 
is his Friend. M*. P. can command 15,000 Votes, & as he is 
universally disliked by his Tenants, they are unanimous in 
voting against him, w**. for ‘L*. H. proves a very unfortunate 
circumstance. ‘The Duke of Bedford sent £10,000 towards the 
Expenses of the opposition. It is thought that Lord Hood will 
not attempt a Scrutiny. One of L4. Hood’s votes was discover'd 
to be a Carrot Scraper in St. James’ Market, who sleeps in a 
little Kennel abt. the size of a Hen Coup. 

Aug*. 5”, the Election decided in favour of L4. J.T. who was 
chair’d, & attend’d by a Procession of a mile in length. On his 
Head was a Crown of Laurel. C. Fox follow’d him in a Landau 
& 6 Horses cover’d with Favors and Laurels. The appearance 
this Procession made was equal in splendor to the public Entry 
of an Embassador. 

Aug’. 1o.—Reported that L4. J. Townsend had fought with L’ 
Hoods’ Son and was killed on the spot. 

The Swedes have declared War against Russia; King of 
Prussia assists Sweden, & it is said Denmark has declared 
intentions of aiding Russia. It is thought to be the gt. Blow 
which will forerun a universal Variance thro’ Europe. 
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L‘, Hood intends petitioning Parliament f*. redress against 
the gt. number, 1400, of bad votes which have procured the 
election of L4. J. T., in preference to him. L4. J. Townsend not 
killed ina Duel as reported. M*. Macnamara, M.P. for Leicester 
recovering f™, the Wounds he rec‘. at the Election. 

Bon mot of Lord North—that he hears (but does not ‘see) 
that the P. of Wales is in a Pillary and the D. of York ina 
Round House, alluding to the Row of Columns built before 
Carlton House in imitation of Sion—and the round Domb—built 
before the D. of Y. at White Hall, as the Hall or Entry. 

M:. West, the King’s Page, returned f™. Gretna Green with 
Miss Perry, an Heiress of Argyle St. Her Father is a West 
Indian & placed his Daughter as a Parlor Boarder at a school 
at Chelsea. M*. W. mother paying an annual Visit to the School 
Mistress, the petit Page gained admittance at the annual Tea 
drinking & with his musical abilities contrived to captivate the 
belle Fille and was soon admitted a daily Visitor; and having 
persuaded her to elope, he took her to a Friend’s House, where 
they intended staying a few days before they undertook so long 
a journey as a Tour to Scotland. But as Miss P. was too prudent 
tostay under his protection at a Stranger’s House, he wrote a 
few Lines to his Friend, Cap". Bristow of Dover, desiring his 
immediate assistance, and having engaged Ly. Archer’s Groom, 
who had before shewn the Road to Miss Courtney and M® 
Dorkins, they set off in the Post Chaise and went 180 miles 
before they stop’d for any Refreshments, same Postilion 
driving the whole way: when Miss P. desired M*. West to let 
her stop a short time, which they accordingly did for 2 hours, and 
arriving at Gretna at 9 in the morns., M". W. had a very long 
contest with the Tinker to marry him for £10, and put Miss P. 
into a gt. agitation, fearing the Ceremony w‘. not be done at 
all after all the Fatigues she had undergone. M*. W. at his 
Return instantly applied f*. the forgiveness of M*. P., who as 
soon as he heard his Daughter had eloped, went to Bed, and 
during four Days neither eat or drank, but continued inexorable 
to any petition; when he order’d his carriage and went into 
Herefordshire. The young Cu’. have taken a little Lodging in 
Bury St, St. James, where they console themselves with their 
favourite amusement, music ; and will be very happy if any body 
w’ come and hear them play and sing. 

Lord Barrymore at Brighton so much distress’d for money, 
that he offer’d 400 pr an. Int. for £3000, & got it. 
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The King’s Health visibly declining, and his complaints 
turning to the Dropsy & Gout. 

Nov. 24.—The King continues very ill, & it is said that he 
has been this last week in a constant delirium, so much so that 
sh‘, his complaints not prove fatal, there is very little chance 
of his recovering his Senses. The Parliam'. met the 20, & 
adjourned for 14 days, when it is thought, sh‘. the King still 
remain incapable of acting in public affairs, M*. Sheridan will 
move for the P. of Wales being chose sole Regent. 

Miss Onglé intends taking the Veil in France. 

M:. Perry now sees his Son and D. Mr. and Mrs. West, but 
does not bring upon the Tapis the Subject of Settlements, 
Report says he soon intends marrying himself. 

The Trial of Mitten f. an assault upon M*. Crespigny, 
condemned to pass a year in Newgate. M*. Erskine was 
counsel ft, the Prose", & for a bad subject handled it very 
artfully, so as to blind the Jury. The man was by every one 
thought far f™ guilty ; however it was judicious in making 
him an Exp. to keep in due sub*. the airs of the military, & to 
prevent the Citizens f™. having any grudge against them. 

Dec.—The King still continues in that shocking state of mind 
that the: Recovery of his Senses is despaired of, his 4 Phy. are 
D:. Warren, S'. L. Pippin, D™. Reynolds and D. Addington. It 
is said that he told them when he was recommended to drink 
the Cheltenham Waters, that in vain they endeavour’d to find 
Remedies ft. his Complaints as they were only lodged in or 
proceeded from the state of his mind, and that he never sh*. 
recover the loss of Gen’. Carpenter, and that the Idea of his 
being his Friend’s Murderer prey’d so much upon his mind that 
he was wretched. 

The Heron is a very scarce Bird, and sold generally in 
London of 2 Gs. each; the only Bird a Hawk cannot make his 
Prey, as when the Heron sees the Hawk hovering over him, he 
floats with his Bill up, upon which the Hawk falling with g‘ 
force, is himself made the Prey. Only fat in the full of the 
moon, as, on the contrary, it quite lean and unsavory when the 
moon is in its wain. 

Dr. Willis and D*, Gisborne sent for to be consulted upon 
his Majestie’s Illness. D*. Willis is now a Welsh clergyman, but 
formerly practised Physic in the Line of a Mad Doctor. The 
King endeavour’d to make him leave the Room, saying if he w’ 
go he w4. give him a Bishopric or anything else he could wish 
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for. D*. W. gave hopes that ina few days the King w%. be able 
to go on Horse Back and see the Queen. 

During the King’s State of insanity the Physicians did not out 
of delicacy dare to take the same measures with him w*. they 
shou’d not have scrupled with any other Patient, & the Chan- 
cellor was sent for to advise what they were to do with regard 
to his wearing the strait Waistcoat & other species of confine- 
ment after his attempt to throw himself out of the window. 
Lord Thurlow’s Reply was in these words: “Go in and perform 
your Duty. Save y*. King & save your Country.” 

Dec. 8*.—The House of Commons met to consult about a 
Regency, as the Physicians had declared his Majesty incapable of 
coming down to Parliament & doing business. M*. Fox having 
declared that the P. of Wales was entitled to the Regency, as 
he was the immediate Heir to the Crown, & now of a proper 
age to conduct affairs, Mr. Pitt opposed him very warmly, 
and declared that the Prince had no more right to the Regency 
than the most menial subject in his Majestie’s Dominions, & 
that he cou’d not claim the Right, as such a Right did not 
exist. The point was accordingly argued whether the P. of 
Wales cou’d claim a Right to act as sole Regent, which was 
carried in the negative. They next will enter on the Regency & 
delegate that authority to the Prince, it is supposed, & consider 
whether that authority is to be limited by any Restrictions, 
such as the power of making Peers, & dissolving the Parliament. 

M:. Fox’s declarations are very ridiculous & far from sup- 
ported by his Party, as they endeavour’d to exculpate even what 
he had said, and very much fear’d the Question of Right being 
argued, so much so that the Duke of York & Glouster [said] that 
they wished the subject not at this present crisis to be discussed, 
& that so they cou’d answer for the Prince not only having 
no Idea of such a Right being on his Side, and even if there was 
he had no design to claim it; however, M'. Pitt’s motion was 
put, & gained by a maj. of 45 ; he spoke divinely in ans‘. to Fox, 
w, exercised his Lungs also for 3 hours; & being unable to 
attend the House the next day, Mr’. Pitt consented to postpone 
the Business till the next Day, for w**. he was complimented by 
M:. Burke. Mr. J. Bastard stopt in the midst of a climax, & 
by unsuccessful Endeavours to proceed, set the House in an 
Uproar. Ridiculum. M*. Drake struggled in the Sublime. 
The Duke of York acquitted himself very well in a speach made 
for him, & the D. of Glouster spoke very pathetically, 
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When Gov'. Johnson was Gov*. of Majorca, his ridiculously 
vain Wife, amongst other laughable Decrees which she obliged 
him to make, insisted upon his issuing an order, on pain of 
being whipped, to wear Red Heel Shoes. As she chose alone 
to wear anything so conspicuous, he got himself so constantly 
laughed at for his wife Lady Cecilia’s absurd Conduct, he gaye 
up the Governorship of the Island. 

The King rather better. Dr". Willis has order’d his Legs to 
be blister’d, & wishes him very much to cry. Query, wou'd 
not a little wipping have the desired Effect ? 

Mem. the best Preservative of Green House Plants is by 
Keeping a Lamp constantly burning in the place they are in, & 
an Instance of the Plants not escaping the severest Frost has not 
been ever experienced. Train or any inferior oy] is equally good, 
The number of lamps proportioned to the size of the G. House. 

Bon-mot of Lord Chesterfield’s—The present Lady 
Southampton being asked by a Gent. who had dined at her 
House, if her Ladyship had any commands to the Lady (a 
Friend of LY. S.) with whom he was going to pass the evn, 
She gave him a slap on the Face & st‘. “ Yes, carry her that!’ 
The Gent. afterwards related the Story to L4. Chesterfield, who 
told him, “ Yes, I can easily conceive that of LY. S., for I always 
looked upon her as a striking Beauty.” 

Mem.—Lord George Gordon is now confined in Newgate and 
under three separate Sentences ; the first, for a Libel against the 
Queen of France, the 24, for endeavouring to make the Convicts, 
destined ft. Botany Bay, mutiny and rebel; & the third, for not 
giving oral Evidence that Mr in his presence by 
word of mouth left his Personalty to Mr. Yennings (I believe), 
whereby he was by Law excommunicated. By the advice of 
his Sollicitor he then turned Jew, as a Jew cannot be ex- 
communicated, & his Goods and Chattels, which otherwise 
must have been forfeited to the Crown, were restored to him. 

The 2 Houses of Parliament had only one Day’s adjournment 
during Xmas week. 

The Regency offered to the Prince of Wales ; not, however, 
without 5 Restrictions. 

Sheridan in great favor with the Prince. Addresses sent up 
to M*. Pitt f. almost every County in England. 

Yan. 29, 1789.—Memorable for being the day Clovelli Court, 
the seat of J. Hamlyn, Esq., burnt to the Ground ; a Fire, which 
is supposed to have lay smothering the whole Night in the 
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Library, on the Door being opened in the morns. burst into 
Flames, & every effort to save the House proved ineffectual. 
The Plate and Jewels luckily saved, together with a very trifling 
Remnant of Furniture ; abt. £300 cash melted into Lumps found 
among the Rubbish. 

Bon mot of Lord Abington’s. In the House of Lords, 
mentioning the Prince’s connection with Mrs. F., he understood 
that the P. of W. was a very wise man, & after desiring the 
Clerk to read the Act of Parliament, which states that no one 
can wear the Crown of England who marries a Catholic, 
instantly resumed his speech, saying, “now! my Lords, you 
will allow that a word to the Wise is enough.” 

The King declared perfectly recover'd, & the Regency entirely 
dropped. 

Public Rejoicings for the King’s Restoration March 12", all 
London illuminated. 

Ball given in honor of the King’s Recovery by White’s Club, 
to be the 31%* March at Pantheon. Another at Brookes which 
will be superior to White’s, the sub". 25 G., & each member to 
have 7 Tickets. 

3 members of White’s waited upon the Queen, to invite Her 
Majesty and Princesses, who declined going. The 2nd Illumina- 
tion will not take place till the Day the King goes publickly to 
St. Paul’s to return Thanks. 

May.—A thousand Matches, Balls, & Fétes in agitation. 

L’. Caroline Howard married to M'. Campbell. His acquaint- 
ance with Ly. C. arose from waiting in Grosv'. Place one morné. f*. 
asale’s Beginning at Tattersalls. Walking up and down in the St. 
he saw the beautiful Ly. C. at the Window. In vain Mr. T. sent 
him word that the Sale was began, M'. C. would not omit 
walking still in the St. to gratify himself in looking at the 
beautiful Ly. C. He enquired of M*. T. the name of the Lady 
whose Beauty had made so deep an Impression upon him. M«. 
T. informed him that she was L4. Carlisle’s Daughter—a very 
poor & distressed Nobleman. This encouraging M*. C. in the 
Hopes of his addresses being accepted, he prevailed upon a 
Friend to introduce him next Day—& very soon after his 
acquaintance he offer’d a carte blanche to L‘. C., who desired 
£500 pin money, and a jointure of £2000, the match to take 
place very soon. Mr. C. is a Descendant of the famous House of 
Cordor, his estate in Wales very considerable. 

Fuly, 1789.—G*. Dissentions in France between the King and 
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his Parliamt—it is said that chief of the millitory have forsaken 
him, however he is determined to try what force he can collect 
will do. They have assisted the austrian Army with Corn & 
now demand it of our Ministry, complaining of Distress, 
However, it is thought to be only a pretence, as their Granaries 
are still full, & the Commons have come to a Resolution to 
refuse it, as it might involve us in a Distress now capable of 
being avoided. 

M*. Hastings Trial deferr’d till next year. M*. H. spoke 
very much to the admiration of his audience, complaining of the 
gt. length of time the Trial had lasted—now three years, & with 
a probability of its not being concluded in his Life time sh¢. the 
Proceedings be as dilatorily pursued. 

P. of Wales, M's. Fitz, the D & Dut of Cumber'4, & Miss Pigot 
Mr‘. Fitz’s companion, went a Party to Windsor during the 
absence of The Family f=. Windsor, & going to see a cold Bath, 
Miss P. expressed a Gt. wish to bathe this hot weather ; the D. 
of C. very imprudently pushed her in; & the Dut. of C. having 
the presence of mind to throw out the Rope, saved her when in 
such a disagreeable State from fear & surprise as to be near 
sinking ; M'. F. went into convulsion Fits and the Dut fainted 
away, & the scene proved ridiculous in the extreme, as Report 
says the Duke called out to Miss P. that he was instantly 
coming to her in the water, & continued undressing himself. 
Poor Miss P. clothes entirely laid upon the Water and made 
her appear an awkward figure ; they afterwards pushed in one of 
the P. attendants. 

The troubles in France daily encrease. The Queen of France 
afraid of being poison’d, as was her son a month passed. 

She eats nothing but what she sees dress’d herself. M* 
Necker likewise thinks himself in Danger—the Hatred and 
animosity of Party being carried to such dreadful extreams the 
most fatal Consequences are expected, & Hard Eggs are his 
only Food & these cooked by Mad™=. N. 

New Theatricals. The Family Party, and the married Man. 
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The Story of the Dead Wife. 


PROBABLY most people have met a stranger in the street, 
whom, for the fleetest fraction of a moment, they took for a 
dead friend. If such an accident has chanced to any reader of 
this page, he will remember that, in the infinitesimal atom of 
time during which the recognition endured, he had xo sense of 
surprise. Your lips half open to speak to him or her whom on 
this earth assuredly you will never see again, but instantly the 
moment passes, the old laws regain their power, and you go 
on your way, perhaps a little saddened. Even persons ignorant of 
this experience must at least have often in dreams encountered 
their dead. Now in dreams, too, there is no sense of surprise in 
these meetings, only of delight, tempered with a faint misgiving, 
a sense as if some foolish babbling tongue had falsely reported 
that your friend had gone on a far journey, or, in some other 
unexplained fashion, had varied from the routine of common 
life, and been separated from you for a while. 

This absence of surprise in waking hours or dreaming, when 
the most surprising of all inconceivable things appears to have 
occurred, when Death gives up the dead, has probably a deep 
significance. We are so made, or we inherit such instincts, 
that only by an effort do we believe in death at all. Very 
little children cannot believe in it, the savage races cannot 
regard it as an universal and necessary law. They hold that 
only violent deaths are natural, all natural deaths, as we call 
them, having been caused by some invisible violence, that is, by 
sorcery. The myths and legends of the lower peoples show that 
they think the distance very short, and the partition very thin, 
between our world and the world of death. Savages given up for 
dead, but really, as is probable, only suffering from some cataleptic 
or other seizure of the animation, have revived, and have told 
long stories about their visits to that mysterious bourne whence 
they were permitted to return. Their reports are extremely 
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strange, and all over the world bear each other out very well, 
But I have heard of only a single voyager, a New Caledonian 
chief, who actually brought back with him anything from the 
next world. If I remember rightly, for it is long since the tale 
was told to me bya voyager, the relic from the under world was 
a knife of some material strange to the people of the country, 
Much might be said on reports of travellers from Death's 
domain, but it is only my purpose to show the difficulty men fee 
in conceiving of death as an irrevocable break in all habits, 
especially in the habit of Love. We all, whether of rude or 
cultivated races, half consciously hold that Death is not so strong 
but that Love may, on occasion, be stronger. This faith is set 
forth, every here and there all the world over, by stories and 
songs declaring how Love, for a season, has vanquished Death. 


“*T was late in the night and the bairns grat, 
The mother below the mouls heard that,” 


says the Yorkshire ballad of which this fragment only is quoted 
by Emily Bronté in ‘Wuthering Heights.’ The ballad of the 
Dead Mother, and of her awakening, when her persecuted 
children mourned, and of her return to the house where the new 
mother dwelt, and how she secured by fear, kinder treatment 
for her little ones,—this ballad is as familiar in Denmark 
and in Provence as ever it was in England. But the story of 
a truce with Death, which interests me most at this moment, 
is the story of the Dead Wife. 


“ Death hath no holidays,” 


says Beddoes, in ‘ Death’s Jest Book ;’ but men have never been 
quite convinced of this, and a brief holiday, too soon ended, is 
said to have been granted to the love of a wife and a husband. 
All the world knows the Greek form of the legend, the tale of 


“ easy access to the hearer’s grace 

When Dorian shepherds sang to Proserpine.” 
Every one has heard how the darling of the Thracian singer 
died, and how he crossed “the unpermitted ferry’s flow,” and 
moved the Shades and the Queen of the Shades by his musical 
lament, till they gave his Eurydice leave to follow him on the 
upward way to the light. But he was not to turn and look on 
her till the light was fairly won, and the shadows had fled away. 
“ And now had his returning feet escaped all peril, and now 
Eurydice, to him restored, had all but gained the upper aif, 
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she followed behind,—this rule Proserpine gave,—when a sudden 
madness seized the heedless lover, madness well worthy of for- 
giveness, could Death forgive! He paused, and all forgetful, 
and all by Love overcome, he gazed back at his Eurydice, that 
was now beneath the very light. Then was spilt all his labour, 
then was broken the covenant of the cruel Lord of Death, and 
thrice the thunder rolled round the marshes of Avernus.” He 
only heard Eurydice complaining, “‘Me the Fates call, sleep 
seals my dazzled eyes, so now Farewell. I pass away swathed 
in the great pall of the night, and, thine no more, to thee I 
stretch these helpless hands!’ So spake she, and vanished 
from his eyes, like smoke blown hither and thither in the air.” 

Such is the familiar tale of the return of Eurydice from Death, 
and of her backward flight into the darkness. We know it best 
in the Latin, from Virgil’s and from Ovid’s art. But the legend, 
of course, is Greek. Orpheus and Eurydice are not familiar 
in the oldest extant Greek poetry, but Pindar, and the poets 
after Pindar, were well acquainted with them. There existed, 
amongst a mass of Orphic literature, a piece called ‘The 
Descent into Hades, which doubtless gives an account of this 
very adventure. In the ‘Symposium’ of Plato Orpheus is 
spoken of as a “cowardly harper,” who did not dare to die, and 
torejoin his lady, but preferred to go alive into Hades. But 
Homer, as we know from the Eleventh Book of the ‘Odyssey,’ 
did not hold the descent of a living man into the wan kingdom 
and inania regna to be a task for a coward. Plato could not 
check his love of a sneer at a person who played on a musical 
instrument, but a tale reported by Pausanias declares that 
Orpheus had the courage to slay himself, after his second 
heart-break, and so came to Eurydice by a rough and a strait, 
but the only open path! Now the Thracians aver that the 
nightingales sing loudest and most clearly above the tomb of 
Orpheus. 

Concerning the sense of this myth, the mythologists have not 
said very much ; but it will surprise no one to learn that, in the 
opinion of Mr. Max Miiller, Eurydice is the Dawn, and as for 
her second death “ the first ray of the sun glances at the Dawn— 
andthe Dawn fades away!” It is a pretty theory, only the Sun 
does not in the general way of Nature, precede the Dawn, as 
Orpheus went before Eurydice. However, we will not dally over 
controversy. Perhaps to all the readers of Virgil’s ‘ Georgics,’ 
to all who from any poet’s lips have heard the sad tale of Eury- 
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dice, the sadness has been the charm,—the pity and the truth of 
it. They have not concerned themselves to know whether the 
dead bride, restored and snatched away again, is the Dawn or 
the Thundercloud,—they have only felt the human interest ang 
pathos of the legend. It is the strife between Love and Death 
that wins us as we listen, for who but dreams now and again of 
that impossible bliss in regaining a dead friend or lover, and who 
but knows, in awaking from a dream of the dead, the second 
and more bitter sorrow of Orpheus? Truly each of us has been 
an Orpheus when sleep gave back the ghosts, and from each of 
us the Dawn has torn away some Eurydice. 

Let us, then, look at the story as it exists in other times and 
climes, more harshly told by Germans, more strangely, yet not 
less mournfully imagined by the wild Iroquois of the West. You 
will find the essence of the story in the recovery of the Dead 
Wife by very strength of Love, and in the loss of the Dead Wife 
again, as a punishment for the breaking of the condition under 
which she was given back to life. In Greek, and in Iroquois, the 
condition which the husband breaks appears arbitrary and 
meaningless. Why should not Orpheus look back at Eurydice? 
Why should not the Iroquois husband, in the tale which we are 
going to tell, touch his restored wife before he has introduced 
her again to his tribe? Either prohibition may turn on some 
idea, superstitious perhaps, perhaps a rule of some old etiquette, 
which we have lost. The Greek taboo, imposed by Persephone, 
—not to look back—is on the whole the more easy to understand. 
In many classic ritual and magical practices, and again when 
Odysseus restored to the sea the girdle of the sea-nymph, it was 
forbidden to look back. The idea probably was that divine and 
mysterious things were happening in a strange region, or that 
there was a strange turn of supernatural events. So it was in the 
Cities of the Plain, on whose doom Lot was forbidden to look 
backwards. Into these things man was forbidden to pry, as 
Tiresias bade Alcmena not look back after throwing the ashes 
of the burned snakes over the stream. The rule comes into the 
magical practices of Hallow-e’en. The Iroquois prohibition is 
more isolated, but very probably means no more than this, that 
death had broken the marriage (as in the German version), and 
that the dead wife restored must be publicly recognized by the 
tribe, before she became once more her husband’s very own. In 
much the same way a Roman who returned home alive, after 
the report of his death, was not allowed to enter his house by 
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the door, but was passed through a hole in the wall. Even 
the rumour of his death so broke his relations with life, that he 
had to regain his home by the ghost’s path. 

Whether this explanation be correct or not, there is no 
mystery, in the German case, about the offence which is pun- 
ished by the second loss of the restored wife. The tale is a tale 
of Christian times, and the offence is an offence against ordinary 
morality. The German story is best known to English readers 
in Leigh Hunt’s “ Tale for a Chimney Corner.” But Leigh Hunt 
admits that he has adorned and decorated the legend, of which 
he discovered the “groundwork” in Sandys’s ‘Ovid.’ Sandys 
quotes it from Sabinus, a Latin poet and professor of the 
Renaissance. Leaving on one side Leigh Hunt’s elaborate 
modern literary version of the story of the Dead Wife, let us 
look at the plain brief narrative of Sandys.* He is commenting 
on the myth of Eurydice, in the Tenth Book of the ‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’ and he quotes parallel adventures. “I have heard a 
fable (saith Sabinus) not unlike to this, if it is to be reputed a 
fable, which the testimonies of many affirm for a history. A 
gentleman in Bavaria, of a noble family, so extreamely greiued 
for the death of his wife, that he abandoned all the comforts of 
life, and fed his constant sorrow with solitariness, until at length 
he regained her ; who told him how she had finished the time 
prescribed by Nature, but by his importunate prayers was 
restored to life, and commaunded by God to accompany him 
longer : upon these conditions, that their matrimony dissolved by 
death should be againe solemnised, and, withall that he should 
abstain from his former blasphemous execrations, for which he 
lost, and should lose her again, upon the like commission. This 
said, she followed her household affaires as before, and bare him 
several children, but was ever pensive and of a pale complexion. 
Divers years after, the gentleman, heated with wine and coller, 
rapt out horrible oathes, and bitterly cursed his servants ; when 
his wife, withdrawing into another roome, was never more heard 
of: her apparel, without her body, standing upright, as if an 
apparition. This (saith he) have I heard from many credible 
persons, who affirme that the Duke of Bavaria told it for a 
certaine truth to the Duke of Saxony.” 

So ends Sabinus. Leigh Hunt’s pretty and interesting ampli- 





* *Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Englished, Mythologized, and represented in 
s. Imprinted at Oxford by John Lichfield, An. Dom. MDCXXXIL., 
PP: 354, 355. 
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fications, with the narrative of building up “the room of the 
Lady’s figure,” and the penitent death of the husband, may be 
read in his ‘ Tale for a Chimney Corner.’ 

The resemblance to the Orpheus legend in the story handed 
down by Sabinus was strong enough to strike that worthy, 
and I hope critics will not think the similarity of the tales a 
mere fancy of my own. The parallel story among the Red 
Indians is published by Erminie Smith in ‘Myths of the Iroquois’ 
and may be read in the ‘Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology.’ (Washington, 1882-83, p. 103.) The tale must be 
reduced to its bare elements here, for want of space. 

A hunter and his wife lived alone in the forest, very far from 
the rest of the tribe. Sometimes the pair hunted together, 
sometimes the wife worked at home. When the man hunted 
alone, he never had good luck. “One day the woman was 
taken sick and in a day or two she died. The man felt very 
badly, and buried her in the cabin. He was very lonesome; and 
after a day or two he made a wooden doll about her size, and 
dressed it in the clothes she used to wear. Then he put it down 
in front of the firepiace and felt better.” When the poor fellow 
came home in the dark to his deserted hut, he did not feel quite 
so utterly bereaved. A year passed, and one evening the man, 
on his return, found the wigwam swept and garnished. The 
next night there was wood and fire, and a piece of meat all 
cooked in the kettle. Next night, he watched, and saw a woman 
moving about the wigwam. He opened the door, and there was 
his wife sitting in the chair, and the wooden doll was gone. 
“Then she spoke to him, saying: ‘The Great Spirit felt sorry 
for you, so he let me come back to see you, dut you must not 
touch me till we have seen all of our people, if you do, you will 
kill me”” So they lived a year together, happy in each other's 
sight, and then the man proposed that they should return to 
their people. Within a day’s journey of the tribal camp, they 
halted in a snow storm. They lay down to sleep, but the man's 
desire to take his wife in his arms once more overcame his 
caution. “He went up to her and put out his hands, but she 
motioned him away, and said, ‘We have seen no one yet. He 
would not listen, he caught her in his arms, and lo, he was 
holding the wooden doll! His sorrow was very great. He 
pushed on to the camp, and there he told them all that had 
befallen him. Some doubted, and they went back with him an¢ 
found the doll ; they saw also the track of the two people in the 
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snow, and the track just like the foot of the doll. The man 
was ever after very unhappy.” 

That is all, but the tale seems to disprove the common 
statement that Love, among these peoples, is only an animal 
affection. Longfellow might have made a beautiful poem of 
this Indian legend—the sorrow of the lonely man, half-beguiled 
by his rude image of his wife, and moving, at last, the pity of 
the Great Spirit, and all to end in the second death, and the 
irreparable loss and sense of self-committed wrong. 

I began by speaking of the common human experience of love 
and death, and of dreams in which Death is defied, and Love 
prevaileth. Perhaps there is no other explanation of the origin 
of the story of the Dead Wife, than the mere craving and despair 
of men in bereavement. But of course it is easy for any one to 
argue about this tale, as M. Cosquin does about most other 
tales, that it has spread from a single centre, by borrowing and 
transmission, and that the Iroquois took the Orpheus myth from 
the French, and altered it into its present conformity with their 
own habits.* Erminie Smith speaks of the story as one of many 
“handed down through the ages” by the Iroquois, as they tell 
tales together over the winter camp fire. In a similar case, the 
Red Indian form of the Myth of Pandora, Mr. Hind recently 
found it in Labrador, and it might be conjectured to be an 
example of borrowing from Europeans. But one of the early 
Jesuit missionaries in Canada also reports the same fable, more 
than two hundred years ago; and he found it among a tribe 
which had only just made the acquaintance of Europeans, and 
had met no European likely to propagate legends from Hesiod.* 
So the question as to how the legend of the Dead Wife reached 
the Western forests and the wild hunters there must be left to the 
reader ; it is enough to learn that human nature is everywhere 
so much akin that the story has won a place in the affections of 
the Red Man. Indeed, it could nowhere be told without deeply 
moving the pity and sympathy of its audience, wherever mortal 
hearts are touched by mortal fortunes. t 

ANDREW LANG. 


_* M. Cosquin’s book, in which a theory of borrowing stories from India 
is upheld, shows no great acquaintance with the tales of races hopelessly 
remote from the India of the historic period. His ‘Contes Populaires de 
Lorraine,’ however, is well worth the attention of the curious. It is published 
by Vieweg, of Paris. 

t For a cynical Turkish version of the tale (the Turks are always “ anti- 
human”), see ‘ The History of the Forty Vezirs,’ by Mr. E. T. W. Gibbs. 
p. 82, The dead wife goes off with a richer man than her husband ! 
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LORD PONSONBY AND THE NERVOUS INTERPRETER. 


IN 1840, when a victory was gained over the Egyptian army 
in Syria by the combined British and Turkish forces, a number 
of trophies in flags, banners, &c., were sent by General Smith 
and Admiral Sir Charles Napier, who commanded the British 
forces, to Lord Ponsonby, the Ambassador at Constantinople, 
to present to the Sultan. 

A day having been fixed for the audience, Lord Ponsonby 
prepared the speech he proposed to deliver, and directed Mr. 
Frederick Pisani, Chief Dragoman of the Embassy, to write out 
a translation into the Turkish language, and to learn it by heart. 
He was instructed not to pay any attention to Lord Ponsonby’s 
utterances during the audience, but, when requested by His Ex- 
cellency, he was to repeat the prepared speech, and subsequently 
the replies, which had likewise been prepared in answer to 
the Sultan’s language, of which His Excellency was able to 
guess the purport. Lord Ponsonby gave these directions, as 
he knew that Mr. Pisani was a nervous man, and might find 
it difficult on such an occasion to render the Ambassador's 
language adequately into eloquent and polite Turkish if not 
prepared beforehand. 

The Ambassador and members of the Embassy in uniform, 
with numerous cavasses, proceeded in the state kaik from 
Therapia to the Sultan’s palace. 

To each Attaché a banner or flag was given, to carry for 
presentation at the audience. To me was allotted a Turkish 
banner, on a very long pole, with crescent and spear. 

All the ministers and other dignitaries of the Porte were 
assembled at the palace, and stood in two lines on each side 
of the Sultan, as the Ambassador and suite entered the reception 
hall. 
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Keeping my eyes fixed upon the Sultan as I entered, I 
lowered unwittingly the pole and banner, which were very 
heavy, and nearly carried off on the spear the fez of one of 
the ministers. This “gaucherie” produced a suppressed giggle 
from an Attaché, for the scene was very ludicrous, especially as 
Lord Ponsonby had not warned the members of the Embassy 
of the nature of the address he was about to deliver, and of 
the instructions he had given to Mr. Pisani. Advancing with 
great dignity near to where the Sultan stood, and putting out 
occasionally his hand as an orator might do, Lord Ponsonby 
commenced with a very grave expression of countenance, count- 
ing “one, two, three, four, five,” &c., up to fifty, occasionally 
modulating his voice, as if he desired to make an impression 
upon the minds of his hearers, putting emphasis upon some 
numbers, and smiling with satisfaction and pleasure when he 
reached the higher numbers of thirty up to forty. Of course 
His Excellency knew that the Sultan, his ministers, and other 
officials at the Court were not acquainted with the English 
language. 

On concluding, he turned to the interpreter and motioned him 
to speak. Mr. Pisani recited in very eloquent and flowery 
Turkish the Ambassador’s prepared speech. 

When Lord Ponsonby commenced the enumeration, I hid my 
face behind the banner, and pinched myself sharply, to check the 
outburst of laughter which inwardly convulsed me. 

The Sultan replied, expressing his sense of gratitude to the 
British Government, his thanks to the British naval and military 
forces and their Commanders, as also to the Ambassadors. This 
Mr. Pisani translated. Then Lord Ponsonby commenced again 
tocount from sixty upwards, pausing now and then as if dwelling 
upon particular numbers, which by his voice and gesture it 
would appear he desired especially to impress on H.I.M.’s 
mind. 

Mr. Pisani again repeated the language which he had been 
desired to prepare. 

The trophies were handed over to Turkish officers appointed 
by the Sultan to receive them, and the Ambassador and his 
suite retired. 

Not one of the Turkish officers present during the audience 
appeared to have the slightest suspicion of what was taking 
place, and even if they had subsequently learnt that the 
Ambassador had counted instead of making a speech, they 

2K 2 
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would have comprehended that the desire of His Excellency 
was that his prepared speech should be clearly and properly 
translated by the interpreter on such an interesting occasion, 


PRESENTATION OF LADY——TO SULTAN ABD-EL-MEDjIp 
IN 184I. 


Lord and Lady arrived at Constantinople in 1841. They 
called on the Ambassador, Lord Ponsonby, and Lady — 
requested His Excellency to present her to the Sultan. 

As the presentation of a European lady to H.I.M. had never 
been heard of in those days, Lord Ponsonby declined to 
take steps to meet the wishes of the fair lady, on the plea that 
such an unprecedented request might give annoyance to the 
Sultan. Lady —— was, however, determined to gain her point, 
and also to show Lord Ponsonby that if he had not sufficient 
influence to obtain such a special favour from the Sultan, 
another Representative might be found who would pay more 
courteous attention to her wishes. 

Lady had made the acquaintance at Vienna of Baron 
Stunmer, the Austrian Ambassador at Constantinople, who, 
though he had not the powerful influence which Lord Ponsonby 
then enjoyed, was regarded by the Sultan and his ministers 
as a very important personage, whose wishes it was politic 
and advisable to attend to. Lady made known her 
request to the Baron, who at first demurred for the same 
reason as Lord Ponsonby; but pressed by the fair dame, 
who pleaded that she only asked for a private interview 
with the Sultan, and knowing that Lord held a high 
position in his own country, he promised to mention her 
wishes to Reshid Pasha, who was at that time Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and spoke French fluently, to ascertain whether 
it was possible that such an extraordinary favour could be 
granted by H.I.M. 

Reshid Pasha raised many objections ; but being most desirous 
to please the Austrian Ambassador, he informed him that there 
was perhaps one possible way by which the lady could bk 
brought very privately into the presence of His Majesty. He 
had heard, he said, that the noble lady travelled with untold 
wealth in diamonds, pearls, turquoises, &c.; the Sultan was 
passionately fond of jewelry, of which he made frequent 
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purchases ; and possibly His Majesty might consent, on learning 
that there was a person in Constantinople who had a large 
assortment of jewels, that she should be allowed to bring 
them in person to the palace. If His Majesty did consent, 
the Pasha informed the Baron, no one but himself (Reshid) 
and Lady would be present at the interview with the 
Sultan, and in such case he would act as interpreter. 

Reshid Pasha having made known to the Sultan that a 
person had arrived at Constantinople with a wonderful collection 
of most valuable jewelry, asked whether His Majesty would 
like to see them. 

The following conversation is said to have taken place. 

Sultan.—“ Let the jewelry be brought and prices stated.” 

Reshid—“ This person never trusts the jewelry to any one, 
and would have to come in person.” 

Sultan—* Bring the jeweller.” 

Reshid (in a hesitating manner)—‘“I beg your Majesty’s 
pardon for indelicacy, but it is—it is—a female,* and she always 
carries the jewels on her person when she wishes to dispose of 
them for sale, and never puts them in a case.” 

Sultan.— Bring her, and let her put them allon. You come 
also, to interpret.” 

Reshid returned and told the Baron he might inform Lady 
—— that she would be presented at a private audience by 
him, but that the Sultan having heard of the fame of her jewelry 
had particularly requested she would put it all on, and he, the 
Pasha, hoped therefore she would raise no objection to such a 
strange request. 

Lady was very good-natured, and being much amused at 
the condition made by the Sultan, consented to put on all her 
most valuable jewelry. 

On arrival at the Palace, Reshid Pasha conducted Lady —— 
into the presence of the Sultan. Her dress glittered with 
diamonds, pearls, turquoises, and other precious stones. 

“Pekky—good,” said the Sultan (as Lady curtseyed) 
“she has brought magnificent jewels.” 

Reshid (turning to the lady).—‘His Majesty graciously 
bids you welcome.” 

Lady bowed and expressed her thanks in French. 

Reshid (interpreting).—“ She says she has other jewelry, but 
could not put on all.” 


* It was thought improper to speak about any woman to the Sultan. 
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Sultan.—“ Ask her what is the price of that diamond neck- 
lace?” 

Reshid—* His Majesty enquires whether this is your first 
visit to Constantinople ?” 

Lady .—“ It is my first visit, and I am delighted with 
all I have seen.” 

Reshid (to Sultan).—* She asks a million of piastres.” 

Sultan —* That is too much.” 

Reshid (to Lady ).—“ His Majesty asks whether you have 
seen the Mosques. If not, offers you a firman.” 

Lady expresses her thanks. 

Sultan.—What price does she put on that set of turquoises ? 

Reshid (to Lady ).—“ His Majesty says that perhaps you 
would like to take a walk in the garden.” 

Lady expresses her thanks, and would like to see the 
garden. 

Reshid (to Sultan).—* She says 400,000 piastres.” 

Sultan.—* Take her away, I shall not give such prices.” 

Reshid (to Lady ). —“His Majesty graciously expresses 
satisfaction at having made your acquaintance.” 

Lady curtseys low and withdraws from His Majesty’s 
presence to visit the garden with the amiable and courteous 
Reshid Pasha. 


AN ADVENTURE IN A HAREEM. 


In 1843, while Attaché at the Embassy of Constantinople, 
I was Acting Private Secretary of the great “IIchee,” Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, then Sir Stratford Canning. 

The British Consul at *had laid before the Ambassador 
complaints against the Pasha of the district where he resided, 
and the latter had also brought under the notice of the Porte 
grievances of a serious character, alleged to have been suffered 
from the proceedings of the Consul. Attempts were made both 
by the Porte and the Ambassador to bring about a settlement 
of the differences, without success. British subjects, Ionians 
and Turks, whose interests were affected by this state of 
affairs, appealed to the Embassy, and to the Porte, urging that 
steps should be taken to secure the ends of justice. 

Sir S. Canning proposed to the Porte that an officer of the 


_* As the Turkish gentleman spoken of in this adventure may still be 
alive, I do not mention names or places. 
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Embassy should be sent to to make an enquiry into the 
conduct of the two functionaries, and that he should be 
empowered both by the Porte and the Ambassador to bring 
about a settlement of these differences, which had been a constant 
source of vexatious correspondence. 

Sir Stratford selected me for this duty, and delivered to me 
letters from the Porte to the Pasha, and from himself to the 
Consul, acquainting them respectively that I had _ been 
authorized to enquire into the various questions at issue, and to 
endeavour to bring about a settlement. 

Accompanied by a Greek servant, who knew the country and 
could act as guide, we embarked in a steamer which took us to 
a port where we hired horses and proceeded to 

Both the Consul and Pasha, on my arrival, offered me 
hospitality, which I declined, under the peculiar circumstances 
in which I was placed by my mission. 

The day after my arrival the Pasha summoned a Divan of 
several local Notables, who were to give evidence, and the 
Consul was also requested to attend. 

When I entered the Divan, being then a youth of about 
twenty-six, I was much shocked at seeing the Pasha, Consul, 
and other Notables with white and hoary beards and a venerable 
appearance, upon whom I had, as it were, to sit in judgment. 
After pipes and coffee, the hearing of the various subjects in 
dispute commenced. 

Though I refer to this scene, as it affects the end of my tale, 
it is needless to relate what passed, further than to mention 
that I found both Pasha and Consul were in the wrong, but that 
neither had acted in a manner to require any severe censure on 
the part of the Porte or Ambassador, and I drew up a report in 
that sense. On my return journey to the port, having heard that 
game was plentiful, I gave my horse to the Greek to lead, and 
wandered over the country. I had good sport; and the Greek 
frequently warned me that unless we kept to the beaten path 
and rode on quickly, we should not be able to reach the port 
before dark. 

I continued, however, to shoot, wandering into thickets after 
game many miles distant from the road, or rather track, until 
it became so dark that I could no longer see the birds rise. On 
remounting, I told the Greek to lead the way, but he declined ; 
he knew not where we were, nor even what direction to take. It 
was a bright clear: night, and at a distance of about two 
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miles I espied a light ; thither I decided to direct our steps, ang 
to ask for shelter for the night, or for a guide. 

Wearrived ata large building, with lattice windows several feet 
from the ground, surrounded by a high wall enclosing what 
appeared to be farm-buildings, with a large double gate, where 
carts and cattle could pass. After knocking loudly, an old Turk 
appeered. I spoke Turkish fluently at that time, so I told him] 
was an English traveller and had lost my way, and begged to 
have shelter for the night anywhere in the farm-yard ; a feed for 
my horses, and some bread and coffee, if nothing else in the way 
of food was procurable, for myself and servant, for we were very 
hungry. 

The Turk replied that his master was —— Bey, who had 
formerly been in the service of the Porte ; that he was a landed 
proprietor; that as his family dwelt with him, no man could 
be admitted into the house; but he offered to ask the Bey’s 
permission to allow us to pass the night in cne of the outhouses, 
and to put up our horses. 

The gate was again closed, and after waiting a few minutes, 
a Turkish gentleman, dressed in a handsome fur pelisse and fez, 
appeared. 

After the usual salutations, he said, “Are you an Englishman?” 
I replied that I was, without making myself known as one of the 
Secretaries of the British Embassy. He bade me welcome ina 
hearty manner, and turning to the old man who had just opened 
the gate, directed that my attendant should be lodged in a room 
in the farm-buildings, be given whatever he might require, and 
that the horses should be stalled and fed. 

Then taking me to the door of his house, and opening it with 
a large key, he stopped on the threshold and said, “ You are an 
English gentleman and therefore a man of honour. I am about 
to do that which no Mahomedan will or ought to do. 

“I admit you to my hareem amongst my family. I have 
heard how English gentlemen visit the houses of friends and live 
as men of honour with their families, without restraint. I shall 
do the same, for I have special reasons for my conduct, which | 
will relate when you have rested. It is my earnest hope that 
you should feel as if you were with one of your own countrymen, 
but I beg you to keep secret from every one your visit to my 
house, and never to mention whom you may see within it.” 

He then led me up a narrow staircase inte a well-lighted room, 
handsomely furnished with beautiful carpeting, comfortable 
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divans, mirrors, Turkish tables, arms hung on the wall, and a 
couch with pretty embroidered cushions and silk quilt, which he 
said was to be my bed. 

Again and again he bade me- welcome, adding, “I shall leave 
you to repose—you must be hungry. Supper is ordered. A 
pipe and coffee will be brought to you, order what you please ;” 
then as he withdrew he repeated again in a kind manner, “An 
English Effendi is always a man of honour.” 

Whilst inspecting the room and wondering what all this 
meant, I heard a gentle step, and a tall graceful figure of a 
girl about seventeen entered. She was dressed handsomely in 
a jacket used by Turkish ladies, with a bodice open in front, like 
unto the square dresses now worn by English ladies of an 
evening. She had on yellow silk shalvas or trousers, fastened 
by a white muslin sash, the ends of which were prettily em- 
broidered and hung outside the shalvas. Her complexion was 
olive, with very large dark eyes and long eyelashes; her nose 
aquiline, and her mouth like a ring set in ruby lips. She looked 
grave and sad, but blushes diffused her cheeks as she bowed 
gracefully, and with a sweet smile put a “chebook” into my 
mouth, and then retired. Her hair was braided in tresses around 
her head and adorned with coins. Two long braids hung down 
her back. 

This vision of a Turkish maiden seemed like a dream, and 
whilst pondering over the pretty figure that had just left, and 
wondering whether she would return, another damsel appeared 
bearing a cup of coffee, in a fixjan studded with precious 
stones. Bending before me, she put it on the little table. 

She appeared to be about fifteen, dressed like the bearer of 
thechebook, but of a fairer complexion, with dark blue eyes, her 
nose vetroussé. She was not so demure in her looks or manner, 
and standing before me blushing and smiling with a mirthful 
expression, said in a very sweet voice, “My father bids me ask 
ifthere is anything you wish for, and to say your supper will 
soon be ready.” I thanked her, but held my tongue, remem- 
bering I was an “honourable man.” She retired, turning at the 
threshold to look at me, having a pretty smile of mischief. 
Shortly afterwards the elder damsel reappeared, bringing 
sherbet. I thanked her, and she bowed and withdrew. 

Then the host followed to announce that supper was ready ; 
enquiring whether I had been properly attended to, he led me to a 
lower room, remarking that he thought I should be better able 
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to enjoy my repast without his presence, but that he hoped in 
the evening to converse with me. 

During the supper I was waited on by both the fair maidens 
who brought me in succession a number of savoury dishes, with 
fruit and sweets of all kinds, for which the Turks are famous, 

I partook of everything largely, to the evident amusement 
and pleasure of the maidens. The elder was no longer so demure 
in her manner, and the eyes of the younger sparkled with fun as 
she waited on me; but I refrained from conversation further than 
to thank them now and then, saying ever to myself, “my host 
~ says I am an honourable man ;” but I fear my looks betrayed 
my admiration. 

After supper the Bey conducted me to my apartment, where 
coffee was brought to us by the damsels, both of whom, I learnt, 
were his daughters. I expressed to the Bey my warmest thanks 
for his hospitality, and for the great confidence he had 
shown by admitting me amongst his family. Upon this, he 
said he would relate why he had broken through the Mahomedan 
custom and usages and bidden me welcome in his hareem. He 
was fulfilling a vow made years ago, that whenever he had an 
opportunity, he would endeavour to give proof of his gratitude 
for kindness received from the captain of a British merchant 
vessel, 

“When I was a young man,” continued the Bey, “ before I 
was married, I went on a pilgrimage to Mecca. On my retum 
I embarked from Alexandria on a Turkish vessel bound to 
Constantinople. We encountered a heavy gale ; the vessel was 
old and rotten ; leaks were sprung, and the Captain, crew, and 
myself who was the only passenger, had barely time to get into 
the ship’s boat, when the vessel sunk. I lost all my clothes and 
money, with the exception of a few piastres. We expected 
every moment the boat would be swamped by the heavy seas 
breaking around us, when a ship hove in sight. Signals of 
distress were made, and she came to our assistance, and we 
were all taken safely on board. She proved to be an English 
vessel bound for Salonica. The Captain, a kind-hearted but 
rough-looking sailor, gave us dry clothes, and dressed me ina 
warm suit of his own and supplied us with food. 

“We arrived at Salonica, and I was enabled through the 
Pratique master, who understood a little English, to express my 
gratitude. I offered to pay for my passage and food. The 
Captain was indignant, and said he would not accept a farthing; 
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but, on the contrary, having learnt that I had no money to 
continue my voyage and had no friends at Salonica, put a small 
sum into my hands which would enable me to proceed to 
Constantinople. 

“You,” he continued, “are the first Englishman to whom I 
have had an opportunity of showing feelings of gratitude long 
pent-up to your countryman who saved my life.” 

I then told him that I was one of the Secretaries of the British 
Embassy at Constantinople, and what had been the object of 
my visit to . I said I should make known to the “great 
Iichee” his hospitality and kindness. He again impressed upon 
me his anxious wish that I should keep my reception in his 
household a secret, and, above all, the fact that I had been waited 
on by his daughters—for he said it would be a serious matter if 
this was known to his co-religionists ; but he consented that I 
should let the Ambassador know confidentially all that had 
happened ; but to my Turkish friends at Constantinople I should 
mention only that I and my servant had received shelter for 
the night in his farm-yard. He also requested me not to tell 
the Greek I had seen any women in the house, 

At sunrise next day I was up, and going into the court-yard 
gave directions to my servant to have the horses ready for a 
start as soon as I had breakfasted. He informed me that he 
had been well taken care of. I gave the Greek several gold 
piastres, which I directed should be distributed amongst the 
dependents of the Bey. He informed me that he had learnt 
fom the old gatekeeper the Bey had only one wife, and no 
other inmates of the hareem except his two daughters and 
some black slaves. 

A good breakfast was ready for me as I re-entered the house, 
and again the pretty damsels waited on me without the presence 
oftheir father ; and though I had lost my heart (it was an easy 
matter in those days) to the blue-eyed little maiden, I refrained 
from saying more than expressions of thanks in the most polite 
Turkish, keeping steadfastly in mind that an “ English gentle- 
man is an honourable man.” 

On going away, the Bey accompanied me to the door, and 
vhilst I reiterated my warmest thanks, he put into my hand a 
little sealed packet, observing, “You will pardon me for 
feturning the handsome ‘baksheesh’ you had directed the Greek 
0 distribute amongst my dependents. The latter have made 
known and returned to me what they had received ; I shall 
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reward them, but I cannot allow that you should do so, ft 
would have given me,” he added, “ great pain if they had retained 
the money, and it would have deprived me of the pleasure and 
satisfaction I have felt in welcoming an Englishman to my 
house.” I said not a word, and put the money into my pocket, 
As I left the house I could not help looking back as long as the 
lattice windows were in sight, and thought I espied bright eyes 
peering out at the parting guest ; but I refrained from waving a 
hand or handkerchief. 

Sir Stratford Canning, to whom I related this adventure con- 
fidentially on my arrival, made known to the Porte that I had 
received hospitality and great kindness from this Bey when 
benighted on my return from , and expressed a hope 
that the Porte would in some suitable form mark approval of 
such kindness shown to a member of the Embassy. His 
Excellency also made known the result of my enquiry into the 
conduct of the Pasha and Consul. 

The Turkish Government announced their satisfaction and 
thanks for the report I had presented, through the Ambassador, 
giving the result of my enquiry into the conduct of Pasha and 
Consul, and sent to H. E. a Sultan’s “ Berat” or edict, placing 
the Bey under the special protection of the Porte and of his 
Imperial Majesty, and recommending him to the good offices of 
the Pasha, and other officials. 

I forwarded the Sultan’s Berat in a letter to the Bey, but, 
alas! I could not send the messages I should have wished to 
have done to Fatima and the “ Dilberry ” (heart-robber) Ayesha. 


A PASHA OF INTEGRITY. 


That year Sir Stratford Canning, accompanied by all his 
family and all the members of the Embassy, except myself, who 
was left in charge for a few days, made an excursion to —— 
and were received with great attention and hospitality by the 
Pasha. In 1844 the latter was removed from his government 
and returned to Constantinople, where he resided in a large 
kiosk on the Bosphorus. 

In the summer of 1844, having obtained leave of absence 
from Her Majesty’s Government, I made arrangements to 
embark in a French steamer bound for Marseilles. 

On taking leave of the Ambassador, he told me he had 
ordered his kaik to convey me from Beeyukdere, where his 
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Excellency then resided, to the steamer in Pera harbour, but 
that he was anxious I should call on the ex-Pasha of and 
present to him a gold chronometer, worth about £60, as a token 
of his—Sir Stratford’s—friendship, and acknowledgment of the 
hospitality shown to himself and family on his visit. 

His Excellency added, “I am especially anxious you should 
present this gift, and renew your acquaintance with the Pasha, 
and thus remove any feeling that might possibly exist in his 
mind regarding the enquiry made by you into his and the 
Consul’s conduct, and the decision that was come to by the 
Porte in consequence of your report ; for the Pasha will probably 
be employed again by the Government, and when you return to 
the Embassy it is desirable that you should both be on friendly 
terms.” In pursuance of these instructions, I called on the 
Pasha, who received me very kindly, and told me he had a lively 
recollection of my visit to , and that in my report !I had 
stated that both he and the Consul were in the wrong, and 
had been quarrelling upon trivial matters. 

He laughed and said, “ You were quite right ; the Consul and 
I made it up and became good friends, so I feel indebted to you 
for not having unduly taken the part of your Consul.” 

I presented the chronometer, with a suitable message from the 
Ambassador, and then told the Pasha I could not wait for the 
usual pipes and coffee, as I had to embark in a steamer which was 
about to start. He replied that he should only detain me for a 
moment, and left the room. He returned immediately, bringing 
asmall green leathern case, suspended in a little muslin kerchief, 
which he put into my hands, saying, “ You are going to your own 
country and you may not return, so I beg you to keep this as 
alittle souvenir of my friendship.” 

I knew not what were the contents of the leathern case, though 
I thought by the shape it was a fimjan, or a Turkish saucer 
for holding a small cup; but as it is against the established 
regulations for a diplomatic officer to accept presents from 
a foreign official, I told the Pasha my scruples, and that it 
would affect me injuriously if I accepted even the smallest gift. 

He said all he could to induce me to waive my objection ; but 
finding me resolute, he became very grave, took the little muslin 
kerchief containing the case from me, as I held it towards him, 
and handed me back at the same time the case containing the 
watch, saying that “if a Secretary of the Embassy cannot receive 
alittle token of friendship on going away, from a man who no 
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longer holds any appointment, neither can I, a retired Governor, 
accept this chronometer from the Ambassador; have the 
goodness to make this known to his Excellency, with my best 
thanks and excuses.” As I felt that Sir Stratford would be 
excessively annoyed if the gift was returned, and might think | 
had not managed to present the gift in a proper manner, I came 
(after some parley) to a compromise with the Pasha, that he 
should retain the chronometer and I his gift; that I should 
write a note at once to the Ambassador explaining all that had 
happened, and despatch it to his Excellency by the kaik that 
brought me; that if the Ambassador disapproved of my 
accepting the gift I should be allowed to return it to the Pasha, 
with a letter of explanation, and in such case he would 
retain the chronometer ; but if his Excellency approved, there 
was an end of the matter, and under any circumstances, I told 
the Pasha, I was much pleased and grateful for his kind intention, 

I sent off the kaik to the Embassy, and proceeded in another 
to the French steamer, which was about to leave. On getting 
into the kaik, I opened the little leather case. It contained 
a small gold jfimjan encrusted with rose diamonds, worth 
about £70. 

Just as the steamer was on the point of leaving, the Am- 
bassador’s kaik came alongside, with a messenger bringing a 
note from Lady Stratford Canning. The note stated that the 
Ambassador entirely approved all I had done, and directed 
that I should keep the Pasha’s gift. 


ADMIRAL LALANDE AND LORD PONSONBY. 


On my way to England I stopped at Paris for a few days to 
make the acquaintance of Admiral Lalande, who had commanded 
the French fleet which had been sent to Besika Bay during the 
Egyptian question in 1840. He was married to the sister of 
my brother-in-law, the late M. Mauboussin. 

The Admiral received me very cordially. He was looking 
ill, and told me it was probable that he would be in his grave 
before the end of three weeks, as he was suffering from an 
internal disease, and lived entirely upon milk. He was not 
confined to his couch, but walked about the room whilst con- 
versing, as if full of vigour both in mind and body. He asked 
me if I should see, whilst in London, Lord Ponsonby— 
who had been Sir Stratford Canning’s predecessor, and with 
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whom I had served for two years—as he said he was very 
anxious to send him “the message of a dying man.” I replied 
that I should make a point of calling on Lord Ponsonby, from 
whom I had received much kindness. The Admiral then observed 
that he entertained the highest opinion of Lord Ponsonby, though 
he was aware that he had successfully opposed French views and 
projects in Egypt, and had assumed an ascendency over the 
minds of the Sultan and his advisers which redounded to his 
credit as a diplomatist, though antagonistic to France. 

“From the fact,” said the Admiral, “of my having such a 
high opinion of the character of your Ambassador, it has been 
very painful to me to have learnt from communications, which 
have been imparted to me by my Government, that Lord 
Ponsonby is under the impression that I took a prominent part 
in inducing the Turkish Admiral to be a traitor to his Sovereign, 
and deliver over the Turkish fleet to Mehemet Ali. It was of 
course,” he said, “an event to which much importance was 
attached by those who had desired to support Mehemet Ali’s 
independence ; but,” he added, “no possible advantage to French 
interests would ever have induced me to advise or encourage 
any man to turn traitor to his Sovereign, and I hold the Turkish 
Admiral in utter contempt for that act of infamy. I am 
now,” he continued, “ as I have told you, a dying man; in a few 
days you will hear I have passed away, and I desire that you 
should convey to Lord Ponsonby the following message :—‘I 
swear, as a dying man, that whatever may have been done by 
other French officials, I took no part in, nor indeed was I aware, 
until the Turkish fleet was delivered over to Mehemet Ali, of 
the intention of the Turkish Admiral.’ 

“It is my anxious desire, as I have the highest opinion of 
Lord Ponsonby as an honourable man, that any erroneous 
impression on this subject should be removed from his mind 
before I die, and that he should give me credit also for being an 
honourable man, and incapable of counselling any one to turn 
traitor to his Sovereign. 

“Take his Lordship,” he added, “this message, and let me 
know before I die whether he gives credence to my declaration.” 
This I promised to do. 

Admiral Lalande related to me that, during the time the 
French and British fleet lay together in Besika Bay, he had 
become very intimate with Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, that 
they dined frequently together and had become fast friends. 
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He observed, that I was no doubt aware that it was then 
expected, at any moment, that a declaration of war would take 
place, and that an engagement would follow between the two 
fleets. “It is all settled now,” he said, “and we are at peace, 
so I can tell you confidentially that we two old men talked 
over the probability of a sudden declaration of war one evening 
after dinner, and as we each expressed a sincere desire 
that no undue advantage should be taken by either through 
receiving earlier tidings of a rupture, we concerted that a private 
signal should be hoisted on our respective flagships, the object 
of which should be unknown to the officers of our fleets, when 
either of us received tidings that war was declared, so that each 
might be prepared, without undue advantage, to take measures 
for a fair fight. Every morning and evening we were wont to 
look for this signal. At that time,” the Admiral continued, “ the 
French fleet was in first-rate order, and we had one vessel more 
than the English at anchor, as the latter had a vessel or two on 
the coast of Egypt. 

“Your fleet,” he said, “was also in admirable order, but we 
were quite your match, and I tell you frankly that though 
I have no unfriendly feeling towards your nation, I die a 
disappointed man that I lost the opportunity of a fight, for | 
had hoped, if not victorious, to have been able to wage such a 
battle as would have wiped out the defeats our squadrons and 
ships had almost always experienced in the last great war.” 

Lord Ponsonby was in town when I arrived; he tock the 
greatest interest in the message I brought him, and requested 
me to inform Admiral Lalande it was perfectly correct that he 
had been led to believe he had induced, or secretly encouraged 
the Turkish Admiral to deliver up the fleet to Mehemet 
Ali; but that Admiral Lalande’s declaration was sufficient 
to convince him that he was mistaken, and that he greatly 
regretted having joined with others in putting forward such 
an accusation. He requested me also to say, that he was 
much pleased and gratified that the Admiral should have desired 
to have this matter cleared up, and told me to thank him, and 
to express a hope that he would yet live for many years to serve 
his country. 

I wrote to Admiral Lalande and made known Lord Ponsonby’s 
reply. My letter reached him a few days before his death, 
which occurred within the three weeks, as he had prognosticated. 

J. H. DRumMMonpD Hay. 
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THE tourist on the Rhine, as a matter of duty, visits in Cologne 
three points of interest, in addition to providing himself with 
alittle box of the world-famous Zaz, at the real original Maria 
Farina’s factory. After he has “done” the Cathedral, and the 
bones of the Eleven Thousand Virgins, he feels it incumbent on 
him to pay a visit to the Horses’ heads in the Market-place, 
looking out of an attic window. 

Myths attach equally to the Minster, the Ursuline relics, 
and to the Horses’ heads. The devil is said to have prophesied 
that the Cathedral would never be completed, yet lo! it is 
finished to the last stone of the spires! The bones of the 
Eleven Thousand have been proved to have come from an 
old neglected cemetery, broken into when the medizval walls of 
Cologne were erected. It will be shown that the heads of the 
two grey mares near the Church of the Apostles have a very 
curious and instructive history attaching to them, and that, though 
the story that accounts for their presence on top of a house is 
fabulous, their presence is of extreme interest to the antiquary. 

The legend told of these particular heads is shortly this : * 
Richmod of Adocht was a wealthy citizen’s wife at Cologne. 
She died in 1357, and was buried with her jewelry about her. 
At night the sexton opened her grave, and, because he could 
not remove the rings, cut her finger. The blood began to flow, 
and she awoke from her cataleptic fit. The sexton fled panic- 
stricken. She then walked home, and knocked at her door, 
and called up the apprentice, who, without admitting her, ran 
upstairs to his master, to tell him that his wife stood without. 


* There is a rare copper-plate, representing the story, published in 
Cologne in 1604, from a painting that used to be in the Church, but which 
Was destroyed in 1783. After her resurrection, Richmod, who was a real 
Person, is said to have borne her husband three sons. 
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“Pshaw!” said the widower, “as well make me believe that my 
pair of greys are looking out of the attic window.” Hardly 
were the words spoken, than, tramp—tramp—and his horses 
ascended the staircase, passed his door, and entered the garret, 
Next day every passer-by saw their heads peering from the 
window. The greatest difficulty was experienced in getting 
the brutes downstairs again. As a remembrance of this marvel, 
the horses were stuffed, and placed where they are now to 
be seen. 

Such is the story as we take it from an account published in 
1816. We had an opportunity a few months ago of examining 
the heads. They are of painted wood. 

The story of the resuscitation of the lady is a very common 
one, and we are not concerned with this part of the myth, 
That which occupies us is the presence of the horses’ heads in 
the window. Now, singulatly enough, precisely the same story 
is told of other horses’ heads occupying precisely similar posi- 
tions in other parts of Germany. We know of at least four* 
It seems therefore probable that the story is of later origin, and 
grew up to account for the presence of the heads, which the 
popular mind could not otherwise explain. This conjecture 
becomes a certainty when we find that pairs of horses’ heads 
were at one time a very general adornment of gable ends, and 
that they are so still in many places. 

In Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Luneburg, Holstein, it is still 
customary to affix carved wooden horse-heads to the apex of 
the principal gable of the house. There are usually two of 
these, back to back, the heads pointed in opposite directions. 
In Tyrol, the heads of chamois occupy similar positions. The 
writer of this article was recently in Silesia, and sketched 
similar heads on the gables of wooden houses of modem 
constructions in the “Giant Mountains.” 

Originally, in Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
indeed England, all houses were built of timber, and _ those 
which were not of circular form, with beehive-roofs, had gables. 
Unfortunately, we have but one very early representation of a 
Teutonic village, and that is on the Antonine column at Rome. 
One of the bass-reliefs there shows us the attack by Romans 
on a German village. The houses are figured as built of 
wattled sides, and thatched over. Most are of beehive shape, 
but one, that of the chief, is oblong and gabled. The soldiers 


* Magdeburg, Danzig, Gliickstadt, and Diinkirchen. 
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are applying torches to the roofs, and, provokingly enough, we 
cannot see the gable of the quadrangular house, because it is 
obscured by the figure of a German warrior who is being killed 
by a Roman soldier. Though this representation does not help 
us much, still there is abundance of evidence to show that the 
old German houses—at least, those of the chiefs—were like the 
dwellings of the Scandinavian Bonders, oblong walls with gables, 
and with but a single main front and gable a-piece. The Ice- 
landic farm-houses perpetuate the type to the present day, with 
some modifications. These dwellings have lateral walls of stone 
and turf scarcely six feet high, and from six to ten feet thick, 
to bank out the cold. On these low parallel walls rest the 
principals of the roof, which is turf-covered. The face of the 
house is to the south, it is the only face that shows ; the back is 
banked up like the sides, so that a house looks from every 
quarter but one like a grassy mound. The front consists of 
two or more wooden gables, and all is of wood, often painted 
red. Originally, we know, there was but a single gable. At 
present the subsidiary gable is low, comparatively insignificant, 
and contains the door. Now the old Anglo-Saxon, Norse and 
German houses of the chiefs were all originally constructed on 
the same principle, and the timber and plaster gabled fronts of 
our. old houses, the splendid stone and brick-gabled faces 
of the guildhall in the market-place at Brussels, and the 
wonderful stepped and convoluted house-fronts throughout the 
Continent, are direct descendants of the old rude oblong house 
of our common forefathers. 

We come now to another point, the gable apex. <A gable of 
course is and must be an inverted v, A; but there are just three 
ways in which the ape _ can be treated. When the principals 
are first erected they form an x, X, the upper limbs shorter than 
the lower. Sometimes they are so left. But sometimes they 
are sawn off, and are held together by mortices into an upright 
piece of timber. Then the gable represents an inverted y, Y, 
If the ends are sawn off, and there be no such upright, then 
there remains an inverted v, but, to prevent the rotting of the 
ends at the apex, a crease like a small v is put over the 
juncture, A. These are the only three variations conceivable. 
The last is the latest, and dates from the introduction of lead, 
or of tile ridges. By far the earliest type is the simplest, the 
leaving of the protruding ends of the principal forming x. 
Then, to protect these ends from the weather, to prevent the 
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water entering the grain, and rotting them, they were covered 
with horse-skulls, and thus two horse-skulls looking in opposite 
directions became a usual ornament of the gable of a house. 
Precisely the same thing was done with the tie-beams that 
protruded under the eaves. These also were exposed with the 
grain to the weather, though not to the same extent as the 
principals. They also were protected by skulls being fastened 
over their ends, and these skulls at the end of the tie-beams are 
the prototypes of the corbel-heads round old Norman churches, 
Among the Anglo-Saxon the X-gable was soon displaced for 
that shaped like A, if we may judge by early illustrations, but 
the more archaic and simple construction prevailed in North 
Germany and Scandinavia. To the present day the carved 
heads are affixed to the ends of the principals, and these heads 
take the place of the original skulls. 

In one Anglo-Saxon miniature representing a nobleman’s 
house, a stag’s head is at the apex. The old Norwegian wooden 
church of Wang of the 12th century, which was bought and 
transported to the flanks of the Schnee-Koppe by Frederick 
William IV. in 1842, is adorned with two heads of sea-snakes 
or dragons, one at each end of the gable. In the Rhetian Alps 
the gables of old timber houses have on them the fore-parts of 
horses, carved out of the ends of the intersecting principals. 

But the horse’s head, sometimes even a human skull, was also 
affixed to the upright leg of the inverted y—the hipknob, as 
architects term it—partly, no doubt, as a protection of the 
cross-cut end from rain and rotting. But though there was a 
practical reason for putting skulls on these exposed timber-ends, 
their use was not only practical, they were there affixed for 
religious reasons also, and indeed principally. 

As a sacrifice was offered when the foundations of a house 
were laid, so was a sacrifice offered when the roof was completed. 
The roof was especially subject to the assaults of the wind, and 
the wind was among the Northmen and Germans, Odin, Woden 
or Wuotan. Moreover, in high buildings, there was a liability to 
their being struck by lightning, and the thunder-god Thorr had 
to be propitiated to stave off a fire. The farm-houses in the 
Black Forest to the present day are protected from lightning by 
poles with bunches of flowers and leaves on the top, that have 
been carried to church on Palm Sunday, and are then taken 
home and affixed to the gable, where they stand throughout the 
year. The bunch represents the old oblation offered annually to 
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the God of the Storm. Horses were especially regarded as 
sacred animals, both by the Germans, the Norsemen, and by 
the Slaves. Tacitus tells us that white horses were kept by the 
ancient Germans in groves sacred to the gods ; and gave auguries 
by neighing. The Icelandic Sagas contain many allusions to 
the old dedication of horses to the gods. Among the Slaves, 
horses were likewise esteemed sacred animals; swords were 
planted in the ground, and a horse was led overthem. Auguries 
were taken by the way in which he went, whether avoiding or 
touching the blades. In like manner the fate of prisoners was 
determined by the actions of an oracular horse. When a 
horse was killed at a sacrifice, its flesh was eaten. St. Jerome 
speaks of the Vandals and other Germanic races as horse- 
eaters, and St. Boniface forbade his Thuringian converts to eat 
horse-flesh. 

The eating of this sort of meat was a sacramental token of 
allegiance to Odin. When Hakon, Athelstan’s foster-son, who 
had been baptized in England, refused to partake of the 
sacrificial banquet of horse-flesh at the annual Council in 
Norway, the Bonders threatened to kill him. A compromise 
was arrived at, so odd that it deserves giving in the words 
of the Saga: “The Bonders pressed the King strongly to eat 
the horse-flesh ; and as he would not do so, they wanted him 
to drink the soup; as he declined, they insisted he should 
taste the gravy; and on his refusal, were about to lay hands 
on him. Earl Sigurd made peace by inducing the King to 
hold his mouth over the handle of the kettle upon which the 
fat steam of the boiled horse-flesh had settled ; and the King 
laid a linen cloth over the handle, and then gaped above it, 
and so returned to his throne; but neither party was satis- 
fied with this.” This was at the harvest gathering. At Yule, 
discontent became so threatening, that King Hakon was forced 
to appease the ferment by eating some bits of horse’s liver. 

Tacitus tells us that after a defeat of the Chatti, the Hessians 
(their conquerors) sacrificed the horses, ate their flesh and hung 
up their heads in trees, or affixed them to poles, as offerings to 
Wuotan. So, after the defeat of Varus and his legions, when 
Cxcina visited the scene of the disaster, he found the heads 
of the horses affixed to the branches and trunks of the trees. 
Gregory the Great, in a letter to Queen Brunehild, exhorted her 
Not to suffer the Franks thus to expose the heads of animals 
offered in sacrifice. At the beginning of the 5th century, 
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St. Germanus, who was addicted to the chase before he was 
made Bishop of Auxerre, was wont to hang up the heads 
and antlers of the game killed in hunting in a huge pear-tree 
in the midst of Auxerre, as an oblation to Odin, regardless of 
the reproof of his bishop, Amator, who, to put an end to 
this continuance of heathenish ceremony, cut down the tree. 

Adam of Bremen tells of the custom of hanging men, horses, 
and dogs at Upsala; and a Christian who visited the place 
counted seventy-two bodies. In Zeeland, in the 11th century, 
every ninth year, men, horses, dogs, and cocks were thus 
sacrificed, as Dietmar (Bishop of Merseburg) tells us. Saxo the 
grammarian, at the end of the 12th century, describes how 
horses’ heads were set up on poles, with pieces of wood stuck 
in their jaws to keep them open. The object was to produce 
terror in the minds of enemies, and to drive away evil spirits 
and the pestilence. For this reason it was, in addition to the 
simple one already adduced, that the heads of horses, men, 
and other creatures which had been sacrificed to Odin were 
fastened to the gables of houses. The creature offered to the 
god became, so to speak, incorporate in the god, partook of 
the divine power, and its skull acted as a protection to the 
house, because that skull in some sort represented the god. 

In the Egil’s Saga, an old Icelandic chief is said to have taken 
a post, fixed a horse’s head on the top, and to have recited an 
incantation over it which carried a curse on Norway and the 
King and Queen, when he turned the head that way. When he 
turned the head inland, it made all the evil spirits haunting the 
land to fly. This post he fixed into the side of a mountain, with 
the open jaws turned towards Norway. Another Icelander took 
a pole, carved a human head at the top, then killed a mare, slit 
up the body, inserted the post, and set it up with the head 
looking towards the residence of an enemy. 

These figures were called Nith-stangs, and their original force 
and significance became obscured. The nith-stang primarily 
was the head of the victim offered in sacrifice, lifted up “ with 
intention,” as a Roman Catholic would say—that is, with an 
invocation to the god to look on the sacrifice, and in retum 
carry evil to the houses of all those who wished ill to the 
sacrificer. The last trace of the nith-stang as a vehicle of doing 
ill was at Basle, where the inhabitants of Great and Little Basle 
set up figures at their several ends of the bridge over the Rhine 
to outrage each other. 
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In Ireland we meet with similar ideas. On the death of 
Laeghaire (King Lear), his body was carried to Tara and 
interred with his arms and cuirass, and with his face turned 
towards his enemies, as if still threatening them. Eoghan, King 
of Connaught, was so buried in Sligo, and as long as his dead 
head looked towards Ulster, the Connaught men were victorious ; 
so the Ulster men disinterred him and buried him face down- 
wards, and then gained the victory. _ According to Welsh 
tradition, the head of Bran was buried with the face to France, 
so that no invasion could come from thence. A Welsh story 
says that the son of Lear bade his companions cut off his head, 
take it to the White Hill in London, and bury it there with the 
face directed towards France. The head of man and beast, 
when cut off, was thought to be gifted with oracular powers, 
and the piping of the wind in the skulls over the house gables 
was interpreted—as he who consulted it desired. 

In an account we have of the Wends in the 15th century, we 
are told that they set up the heads of horses and cows on stakes 
above their stables to drive away disease from their cattle, and 
they put the skull of a horse under the fodder in the manger to 
scare away the hobgoblins who ride horses at night. In Holland, 
horses’ heads are hung up over pigstyes, and in Mecklenburg 
they are placed under the pillows of the sick to drive away 
fever. It must be remembered that Pest or Fever was formerly, 
and is still among the superstitious Slaves, held to be a female 
deity or Spirit of Evil. 

Now we can understand whence came the headless horses, so 
common in superstition,.as premonitions of death. Sometimes 
ahorse is heard galloping along a road or through a street. It 
is seen to be headless. It stops before a door, or it strikes the 
door with its hoof. That is a sure death token. The reader 
may recall Albert Diirer’s engraving of the white horse at a 
door, waiting for the dead soul to mount it, that it may bear 
him away to the doleful realms of Hela. In Denmark and 
North Germany the “ Hell-horse” is well known. It has three 
legs, and is not necessarily headless. It looks in at a window 
and neighs for a soul to mount it. The image of Death on 
the Pale Horse in the Apocalypse was not unfamiliar to the 
Norse and German races. They knew all about Odin’s white 
horse that conveyed souls to the drear abode. The Celts also 
seem to have connected horses’ heads with death, for in the 
great tumulus of Mane-lud, near Locmariaker in Brittany, on 
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five of the upright stones that formed the sepulchral chamber, 
horses’ heads are sculptured. 

Properly, every village, every house had its own Hell-horse, 
Indeed, it was not unusual to bury a live horse in a churchyard 
to serve the purpose of conveying souls. A vault was recently 
opened in a church at Gérlitz which was found to contain a 
skeleton of a horse only, and this church and yard had long 
been believed to be haunted by a Hell-horse. The horse whose 
head was set up over the gable of a house was the domestic 
spirit of the family, retained to carry the souls away. 

The child’s Hobby-horse is the degraded Hell-horse. The 
grey or white Hobby was one of the essentia! performers in old 
May Day mummings, and this represents the pale horse of 
Odin, as Robin Hood represents Odin himself.* We see in the 
hobby-horse the long beam of the principal with the head at 
the end. It was copied therefrom, and the copy remains long 
after the original has disappeared from among us. 

A man was on his way at night from Oldenburg to Heiligen- 
hafen. When he came near the gallows-hill he saw a white 
horse standing under it. He was tired, and jumped on its back. 
The horse went on with him, but became larger and larger at 
every step, and whither that ghostly beast would have carried 
him no one can say ; but fortunately the man flung himself off 
the back. In Sweden the village of Hiastveda is said to take its 
name from hiast-hvith, a white horse which haunts the church- 
yard and village. 

In Biirger’s ballad of Leonore, the dead lover comes riding at 
night to the door of the maiden, and persuades her to mount 
behind him. Then the horse dashes off. 


“* How fast, how fast, fly darting past 
Hill, mountain, tree and bower ; 
Right, left, and right, they fly like light, 
Hamlet, and town and tower. 
‘Fear’st thou, my love? The moon shines bright, 
Hurrah ! the dead ride fast by night. 
And dost thou dread the silent dead ?’” 


They dash past a graveyard in which is a mourning train and 
a coffin. But the funeral is interrupted ; the dead man must 
follow horse and rider. 


* Hood is Wood or Woden. The Wood-dove in Devon is Hood-dove, 
and Wood Hill in Yorkshire is Hood-hill. 
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They pass a gallows, round which a ghostly crew are hovering. 
The hanging men and the spectral dance must follow. 

The rider carries his bride to a churchyard, and plunges 
down with her into a vault. 

Biirger has utilised for his ballad a tradition of Woden as the 
God of the Dead, carrying off the souls on his Hell-horse. The 
story is found in many places ; amongst others in Iceland, and 
variously modified. 

The night-mare is the same horse coming in and trampling 
on the sleeper’s chest. The reader will remember Fuseli’s 
picture of the head of the spectre horse peering in at the sleeper 
between the curtains of her bed, whilst an imp sits on and 
oppresses her bosom. 

But the horse is not always ridden. Modern ideas, modern 
luxury, have invaded the phantom world, and now—we hear of 
death-coaches drawn by headless horses. These are black, like 
mourning carriages, and the horses are sable; a driver sits on 
the box ; he is in black, but he has no weeper to his hat, because 
he has not a hat. He has not a hat, because he is without a 
head. The death-coach is sometimes not seen, but heard. At 
others it is seen, not heard. It rolls silently as a shadow along 
the road. 

But, indeed, Woden had a black horse as well as one that was 
white. Rime-locks (Hrimfaxi) was his sable steed, and Shining- 
locks (Skinfaxi) his white one. The first is the night horse, from 
whose mane falls the dew; .the second is the day horse, whose 
mane is the morning light. One of the legends of St. Nicholas 
refers to these two horses, which have been transferred to him 
when Woden was displaced. The Saint was travelling with a 
black and a white steed, when some evil-minded man cut off 
their heads at an inn where they were spending the night. 
When St. Nicholas heard what had been done, he sent his 
servant to put on the heads again. This the man did; but so 
hurriedly and carelessly, that he put the black head on the white 
tunk, and vice versé. In the morning St. Nicholas saw, when 
too late, what had been done. The horses were alive and 
tunning. This legend refers to the morning and the evening 
twilights, part night and part day. The mofning twilight has 
the body dark and the head light; and the evening twilight 
has the white trunk and the black head. 

St. Nicholas has taken Odin’s place in other ways. As Saint 
Klaus he appears to children at Yule. The very name is a 
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predicate of the god of the dead. He is represented as the 
patron of ships ; indeed, St. Nicholas is a puzzle to ecclesiastical 
historians—his history and his symbols and cult, have so little 
in common. The reason is, that he has taken to him the 
symbols, and myths, and functions of the Northern god. His 
ship is Odin’s death-ship, constructed out of dead men’s fingers 
and toe-nails. 

In Denmark a shovelful of oats is thrown out at Yule for 
Saint Klaus’s horse ; if this be neglected, death enters the house 
and claims a soul. When a person is convalescent after a 
dangerous illness, he is said to have “given a feed to Death's 
Horse.” The identification is complete. Formerly, the last 
bundle of oats in a field was cast into the air by the reapers 
“for Odin at Yule to feed his horse.” And in the writer's 
recollection it was customary in Devon for the last sheaf to be 
raised in the air with the cry, “A neck Weeday!” That is to 
“ Nickar Woden.” 

The sheaf of corn which is fastened in Norway and Denmark 
to the gable of a house is now supposed to be an offering to the 
birds ; originally, it was a feed for the pale horse of the death- 
god Woden. And now we see the origin of the bush whichis 
set up when a roof is completed, and also of the floral hip- 
knobs of Gothic buildings. Both are relics of the oblation 
affixed to the gable made to the horse of Woden,—corn or hay 
or grass; and this is also the origin of the “ palms,” poles with 
bouquets at the top, erected in the Black Forest to keep off 
lightning. 

A few months ago the writer was at Pilsen in Bohemia, and 
was struck with the gables in the great square. Each terminated 
in a vase of flowers or fruit, or some floral ornament, except 
only the Town Hall, which had three gables, each surmounted 
by spikes of iron, and spikes stood between each gable, and each 
spike transfixed a ball. The floral representations are far-away 
remembrances of the bunch of corn and hay offered to Woden's 
horse, but the balls on the spikes recall the human skulls set up 
to his honour. That the skulls were offerings to a god was 
forgotten, and those set up were the heads of criminals. The 
Rath-Haus had them, not the private houses, because only the 
town council had a right to execute. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, among ourselves, down to the 
end of last century, heads of traitors and criminals were. thus 
stuck up on spikes over city gates, and town halls, and castles 
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Those executed by justice were treated according to immemorial 
and heathen custom. A new meaning was given to the loath- 
sme exhibition. It deterred from treason and crime. Never- 
theless, our Christian medieval rulers simply carried out the 
old custom of offering the heads to Odin, by setting them up 
above the gables. Skulls and decaying heads came to be so 
thoroughly regarded as a part—an integral ornament of a gate 
or a gable—that when architects built Renaissance houses and 
gateways, they set up stone balls on them as substitutes for the 
heads which were no more available. A lord with power of life 
and death put heads over his gate; it was the sign that he 
enjoyed capital rights. The stone balls on lodge gates are their 
lineal descendants. Some manors were without capital juris- 
diction, and the lords of these had no right to set up heads, or 
sham heads, or stone balls. If they did so, they were like 
the modern farvenu who assumes armorial bearings to which 
he has no heraldic right. 

When the writer was a boy, he lived for some years in a town 
ofthe South of France, where was a house that had been built 
byone of the executioners in the Reign of Terror. This man 
had adorned the pediment of his house with stone balls, and the 
popular belief was that each ball represented a human head that 
he had guillotined. Whether it were so or not, we cannot say. 
It was, perhaps, an unfounded belief, but the people were right 
inholding that the stone balls used as architectural adornments 
were the representatives of human heads. 

In the Pilsen market-place, it was remarkable that only the 
Town Hall had balls on it, and balls in the place where there 
had previously been spiked heads. No private citizen ventured 
toassume the cognizance of right of life and death. 

At Chartres all the pinnacles of the cathedral are surmounted 
by carved human heads. 

In the farm-house of Tresmarrow in Cornwall, in a niche, is 
preserved a human skull. Wa#y it is there, no one knows. It 
has been several times buried, but, whenever buried, noises ensue 
which disturb the household, and the skull is disinterred and 
placed in its niche. Over the porch of Sheepstor Church in 
Devon is a skull carved in granite, with ears of corn issuing from 
the mouth and eyes. This is a curious instance of the com- 
bination of the head for Odin and the corn for his horse. 

As already said, these heads were regarded as oracular. In 
me of Grimm’s ‘ Folk Tales’ a King marries a chamber-maid, by 
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mistake for her mistress, a princess, who is obliged to keep geese, 
The princess’s horse is killed, and its head set up over the city 
gate. When the princess drives her geese out of the town she 
addresses the head, and the head answers and counsels her, Spo 
in Norse mythology Odin had a human head embalmed, and 
had recourse to it for advice when in any doubt. In the tale of 
the Greek King and Douban, the Physician, in the Arabian 
Nights’ Tales, the physician’s head when he is decapitated is set 
on a vase, where it rebukes the king. Friar Bacon’s brazen 
head whereby he conjured is a reminiscence of these oracular 
heads. 

The busts that occupy niches in Italian buildings are far-off 
remembrances of the real human heads which adorned the fronts 
of the wigwams of our savage ancestors. So, also, as already 
said, are the head corbels of Norman buildings. 

On old Devonshire houses, the first ridge-tile on the main 
gable was very commonly moulded to represent a horse and his 
rider. The popular explanation is that these tiles were put up 
over the houses where Charles I. slept ; but this is a mistake; 
they are found where Charles I. never was. 

At one time they were pretty common. Now some remain, 
but only a few, at Plymouth, Exeter, Totnes, Tavistock, and East 
Looe, in Cornwall. None are earlier than the 17th century, yet 
they certainly take the place of more ancient figures, and they 
carry us back in thought to the period when the horse or horse- 
head was the ornament proper to every gable. These little tile 
horses and men are of divine ancestry. They trace back to 
Wuotan and his Hell-horse. 

The historical existence of the leaders Hengest and Horsa, 
who led the Anglo-Saxons to the conquest of Britain, has long 
been disputed. There probably never were such personages. 
What is more likely is that they were the horse-headed beams 
of the chief's house of the invading tribe. The names both 
indicate horses. When the Norsemen moved their quarters, they 
took the main beams of their dwellings with them, and they 
took omens from these beams, when they warped or whistled in 
wet and wind. The first settlers in Iceland threw their house 
beams into the sea off Norway, and colonised at the spot where 
they were washed ashore on the black volcanic sands of Iceland. 

The white horse in the arms of Kent, the white horse on the 
Hanoverian coat, the white horses on the chalk downs throughout 
Wessex, have all reference to Woden and his grey hell-horse 
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The greatest respect was paid to the main principals of the roof 
with their horse-heads. We can understand how that when the 
old house in the market-place at Cologne was rebuilt, the old 
heads were retained ; and when the original skulls decayed, they 
were replaced with painted wooden imitations ; just as in the 
Norman churches the skull-like corbels of stone, and in Gothic 
churches, the monstrous gaping gurgoyles, and on our Eliza- 
bethan mansions the stone balls, also the figure-heads on ships, 
all trace back to real heads of sacrificed beasts and men. 

On the tower of the church of Sorau in Lusatia are two 
heads, one is that of a woman, the other that of a horse. The 
story told to account for them is this. A girl was drawing water 
at the fountain in the market-place, when a horse, filled with 
madness, rushed at her. She fled round the market-placc., 
pursued by the horse, which was gaining on her, when, seeing 
the door into the tower open, she ran in, and up the winding 
stair. Arrived at the top, she stopped to breathe, when, to her 
dismay, she heard the clatter of the horse’s hoofs on the steps ; 
the creature was pursuing her up the tower. In her terror she 
leaped from the bell window and the horse leaped after her. 
Both were dashed to pieces on the pavement. The heads were 
set up in stone as a memorial of the event. 

In 1429 the town of Budissin was besieged by the Hussites. 
The town notary, Peter Prichwitz, promised to open the gates to 
the investing forces, but his treachery was discovered in time, and 
the traitor was executed on December 6th, in the market-place, 
and when he had been drawn and quartered, his quarters were 
setup over the bastions, and his head carved in stone above the 
city gate, and this remains to the present day. 

Here we have two instances, and many more could be 
adduced, of these carved heads being made to represent the 
heads of certain persons who have died violent deaths. 

The first instance is peculiarly interesting. The story, 
however, as little explains the figures as does that of Richmod 
of Adocht at Cologne. There is a great deal of evidence to show 
that till a late period, when a lofty tower or spire was erected, 
human or animal victims were cast from the top, to ensure the 
erection from being struck by lightning. The woman and the 
horse at Sorau had been thus offered. We know that this was a 
mode of sacrifice to Odin. Victims to him were flung down 
precipices, 

In North Germany at the close of the last century, on 
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St. James’s day, it was customary to throw a goat with gilt horns 
and adorned with ribbons from the top of a church or town-hall 
tower. At Ypres, on the second Wednesday in Lent, cats were 
flung down from the tower. Abraham a Santa Clara says that 
three illustrious Italian families, those of Torelli, Pieschi, and 
Gonzaga, have white ladies who appear before death ; these are 
the spirits of three damsels who were falsely accused of in. 
continence, and were precipitated from the topmost battlements 
of the towers belonging to these three families. Now it is clear 
that Abraham a Santa Clara has got his story wrong. The 
coincidence would be extraordinary in all three families. The 
real explanation is, that when the several castles of these families 
were erected, fron. the highest tower of each a virgin was cast 
down as a superstitious ensurance against lightning, actually— 
though this was forgotten—because from immemorial times such 
a sacrifice had been offered. 

Countless stories remain concerning spires and towers pointing 
to similar tragedies ; but we are not further concerned with them 
than to point out that the heads carved on towers may, and in 
some cases certainly do, refer to a life sacrificed to secure the 
tower's stability. 

An ancestor of the writer in the 17th century—we have his 
picture in flowing wig and steinkirk—visited China, and brought 
home a puzzle which became an heirloom in the family. The 
puzzle, fast locked, remains ; but the secret how to open itis 
forgotten. Many a puzzling custom and usage comes down to 
us from the remote past ; the clue to interpret it has been lost, 
and wrong keys have been applied to unlock the mystery, but 
the patience and research of the comparative mythologist and 
the ethnologist are bringing about their results, and one by one 
the secrets are discovered and the locks fly open. 

S. BARING-GOULD. 
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The publication of various instances where Hunting has been obstructed 
or forbidden over portions of the country by the opposition of tenants or 
proprietors, and for other reasons, has given rise in some quarters to 
serious misgivings as to the future in store for the sport. Hitherto no 
opportunity has been afforded for comparing notes upon this important 
question, and generally reviewing the position of Fox-hunting as a 
national sport. It is obvious that the best witnesses, and those whose 
testimony will justly command universal respect, are the M.F.H1.s through- 
out the kingdom. We therefore resolved upon endeavouring to tabulate the 


evidence procurable, by propounding to the Masters the following queries, 
which seem to involve the gist of the matter :— 


1. [s Fox-hunting in your country likely to be so seriously interfered 
with as to endanger its continuance ? 
2. What are the main reasons, for or against ? 





INTRODUCTION, BY WALTER H. Lone, Esoa., M.P. 


THE future of hunting seems to be well assured, if the opinions 
of M.F.H.s given below are to be relied on as an indication of 
the state of the public mind upon the subject ; and as the list 
contains the names of His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, Mr. Geo. 
Lane-Fox, and many other famous Masters, we may fairly 
assume that we have before us the matured opinion of those 
who are best qualified both to speak with authority upon the 
difficulties that attach to hunting now, and to forecast the 
probable increase or decrease of these difficulties in the future. 
That melancholy and oft-debated subject, “ Agricultural 
Distress,” is frequently and no doubt correctly quoted as the 
cause of the absence of many a once familiar face from the 
hunting field, and I venture to say all M.F.H.s unite in deploring 
the fact that so many farmers are unable to come out hunting, for 
not only do they by their presence add largely to the pleasure of 
the day, but on them, to a considerable extent, depends the very 
existence of the sport itself. If the responses that have been 
made to the questions addressed to the various M. F. H.s are to 
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be trusted, there is little reason to fear that the fine old English 
sport will die out for many along day. No doubt farmers are 
“hard up,” and landlords too, for the matter of that ; but still the 
love of hunting remains, and even those who are unable to ride 
themselves, have a hearty welcome for the Master when he comes 
their way, and are glad to see others able to follow the hounds 
although perhaps their own hunt has to be conducted on wheels, 
instead of on the good horse that it was once their pride to 
own and their pleasure to ride. 

But apart from general observations, a few useful hints may be 
gathered from the following pages, which, if taken to heart and 
put into practice, may tend to remove some of those difficulties 
that have given rise to the question: “ How long will hunting 
go on?” If sportsmen will remember always that they hunt 
only by the forbearance and kindness of the farmers, and that 
although very often serious damage may not be done, much injury, 
seemingly of a trivial nature, but in reality most annoying to 
the farmer, is done in the course of a day’s fox-hunting, there 
will be less soreness, especially in the cases where the farmer 
himself does not hunt. Again, it is very easy to avoid riding over 
young beans or sown crops, and much vexation may often thus 
be prevented. Very few farmers mind damage that is done in 
the heat and excitement of a good run. They are glad to hear 
there has been some good sport, and in ninety-nine cases out 
of ahundred they understand and freely forgive the damage that 
has been caused ; but when hounds are going to draw, or are hunt- 
ing a stale cold line inch by inch from field to field, then is the time 
when the gate and the road or lane should be chosen in preference 
to the fence and the field, and when the most damage is inflicted 
alike upon crops and the cause of fox-hunting by the reckless 
riding of those who think only of the amusement of the moment, 
and forget the difficulties of the Master, in having to pacify the 
aggrieved owner or occupiers—who forget, too, that the farmer 
naturally resents having his crops ridden over and his fences 
broken down, when he knows that a little thought would prevent 
it all, and in no way interfere with the sport. 

Another point may be noticed, and one that is of considerable 
importance, particularly in some of the less fashionable countries; 
I mean the growing custom of letting coverts to strangers who 
preserve pheasants and not foxes. No doubt in some cases the 
difficulty is almost if not quite incurable, but the golden rule of 
“Live and let live” applies here ; if the fox-hunter will try to 
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put himself in the position of the pheasant preserver he will be 
better able to comprehend the true state of the case, and far more 
likely to obtain leave to draw the coverts. He will moreover— 
and this is a point of equal importance—be far more sure of 
finding genuine wild foxes, not poor, tame hand-reared brutes, 
than if he abuses the “ gunner ” as “a selfish brute and no sports- 
man,” and makes no attempt to understand his feelings, and 
allay, or perhaps altogether remove his hostility to hunting. 

The subject is a tempting one, and much remains to be said ; 
put time forbids, and all I can hope is that these few lines will 
serve, in conjunction with the valuable opinions that follow, to 
strengthen the cause of the “sport of kings,” and to remove some 
of those difficulties which, if approached in a spirit of fair play 
and consideration for others, can undoubtedly be swept away. 





His GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G.—THE DUKE 
OF BEAUFORT’S HOUNDS. 


1. For some years there has been more difficulty about 
hunting this country than formerly. If agricultural distress 
consequent on low prices continues, the difficulties will increase. 
If they get more serious they will endanger its continuance. 

2. The sole reason is the poverty of the Farmers. In conse- 
quence, the claims for damage to poultry are quadrupled : those 
for damage to crops are now constantly sent in, as well as for 
damage to fences. Formerly such a thing was unheard of. I 
always send my bailiff to see the damage, which is generally 
imaginary. Last week two claims were made of wheatfields 
destroyed. He reported that all the horsemen had ridden 
down furrows, and that there was not one shilling’s damage to 
either crop. The fact is that, when well off, the farmers never 
make any claim. I am sorry to say that now, constantly, claims 
are made both for damage to crops and poultry that will not 
bear investigation. Nine-tenths of the farmers are so im- 
poverished that they resort to any expedient to get money. I 
have constant claims for the destruction of all sorts of animals 
by foxes, even going so far as to claim for a bull as destroyed : 
one man bought a lot of heifers that had been all the winter in 
awarm yard ; in February he bought them, turned them out in 
a bleak field near the Wiltshire downs at the beginning of 
March, and they caught cold and some of them died. * He 
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claimed that my hounds running through the village had alarmed 
them, and that they had galloped themselves to death ! 

A frost of three weeks’ duration set in during last March, 
It so happened that I met the heifers being brought up, and 
changed my horse in their midst whilst they were standing 
still ; the hounds and the whole field of horsemen had passed by, 
and they never saw the hounds, or galloped over the downs, 
These sorts of claims were never made formerly, but are now 
constantly sent in. 

Another difficulty I find to be increasing is the walking of 
foxhound puppies. To men who have no landed property it 
must be most difficult, though in a country where hunting is 
popular, good friends—gentlemen farmers, and inn-keepers—ywill 
walk them. In my own case, I have plenty of farmers to walk 
all my puppies. Formerly every tenant took a pride in having 
a good puppy. Nowit is mostly done asa penance ; formerly the 
shepherd or waggoner had charge of the puppy, or the farmer 
took him to himself, and he went walking or riding, or even 
hunting with him. Now (of course there are many exceptions) 
as a rule he is “nobody’s child” neglected, and fed any how, 
often absent and not missed. About a fortnight ago a tenant 
came to complain that he had had ewes worried and killed; 
though there was no evidence, he said it was foxhound puppies. 
“Was it your puppy?” Lord Worcester asked.— “No” 
“Where is your puppy?”—“I don’t know.” “ Have you adver- 
tised or made enquiries ?”—* No, I suppose he will come back.” 
Lord Worcester told him he had found him, ill, starved, and 
miles away, and had had him at the kennels over a fortnight 
They take no care of the puppies, and dislike having them. 


EARL BATHURST.—VALE OF WHITE HORSE HOUNDS. 


1. No, not to any serious extent. 

2. I think that fox-hunting requires more careful handling 
than formerly, and that the kindness of those who preserve 
foxes and allow their land to be ridden over should be mor 
fully recognized. ; 


THE EARL OF YARBOROUGH.—BROCKLESBY FOXHOUNDS. 


No. Because the farmers in my country many of them hunt, 
and the majority of those who do not, take an interest in the 
sport. 
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LORD FREDERICK FITZROY.—TAUNTON VALE HOUNDS. 


No. This is my second season in this country, and things are 
decidedly improved in every way compared with what they were 
when I first took it. There are far more foxes, and with few 
exceptions the farmers are all for hunting, and all the covert 
owners give me their support and preserve foxes. 


LORD GREVILLE.—WESTMEATH FOXHOUNDS. 


There is at present no cause for apprehending the discon- 
tinuance of hunting in this part of Westmeath. 

I consider fox-hunting encourages the breed of horses, and 
tends in a great measure to circulate money, and to afford 
amusement to tenant-farmers. I wish farmers would take the 
trouble of folding in their yards young stock, particularly breed- 
ing ewes, when hounds meet in their neighbourhood, which 
would prevent any damage happening to them by their breaking 
through gateways and fences. 


SiR WILLIAM EDEN, BART.—SOUTH DURHAM HOUNDS. 


Icannot see any change during the last 15 or 20 years in 


this country to lead me to suppose that hunting will be inter- 
fered with. There are, as there always have been, individual 
and isolated cases of annoyance, but they do not appear on the 
increase. Foxes are plentiful all over the country. 

As regards my own pack of hounds, the only matter likely 
“to endanger its continuance” is the want of money. Of course 
the increase of population and new railways interfere at times 
with sport, but not to a fatal extent. In my opinion there is 
no reason why fox-hunting should not flourish in this neighbour- 
hood for years to come. 


Hon. THOMAS W. FITZWILLIAM.—THE FITZWILLIAM 
HOUNDS. 


1. I consider that fox-hunting will be continued in the Fitz- 
william country as long as in any country in England, the 
people who hunt in the country being entirely resident gentlemen 
and agriculturists. The best of feeling exists with all parties. 

2, The chief reasons in favour of hunting are the facts that it 
promotes social intercourse between all classes, and a general 
_feeling of good-will, also an enormous expenditure of money 
locally. There is no opposition to hunting in this country. 

2M 2 
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Hon. Capt. F. JOHNSTONE.—HACKNESS Hounps, 


No. My reasons for thinking fox-hunting is likely to continue 
in N. Yorkshire are that I believe all classes to be fond of the 
sport, that “ large fields” being the exception, little damage jg 
done to farmers’ crops, that little shooting is let to outsiders, 
and that the large landed proprietors are to a man supporters 
of the chase. 


ADMIRAL GEORGE PARKER.—DARTMOOR HOUNDS. 


1. Certainly not, as far as can be foreseen for many years to 
come, provided sufficient funds can be collected to defray the 
necessary expenses, which at present is not the case by a con 
siderable amount. One half, and that the best of the country, is 
moorland where no harm is done ; also, the numbers of the field 
being generally (especially at in-country meets) not so large as 
in the fashionable countries, and being composed mostly of 
country residents or people from neighbouring towns, farmers, 
officers of the Army and Royal Navy stationed at Plymouth— 
all are pretty well known to each other and care is taken to do 
as little damage as possible to crops, &c.; poultry claims are 
settled by the committee. 

2. Reasons for :—Providing manly and healthy exercise for 
the many, inducement to the moneyed classes to reside in their 
own country and spend their money there instead of seeking 
health and amusement in warmer climates. The promotion of 
good feeling amongst different classes, as tending to bring so 
many together on a friendly footing. The direct circulation of 
money in the United Kingdom on account of staghounds, 
. foxhounds, and the horses employed solely to follow them, has 
been recently calculated in a sporting newspaper at £3,400,000 
per annum, most of which would be out of circulation in the 
county if hunting were abolished. 

Against :—Nothing except the damage done by unmanageable 
and in many instances non-resident members of the fields 
Even from the fox’s point of view he would soon be extermi- 
nated in most districts, if there were no hunting. 


Cot. D. CARRICK BUCHANAN.—LANARK AND 
RENFREWSHIRE HOUNDS. 


1. Certainly not, if the farmers are properly managed and 
damages paid. I think the proprietors are more to blame (thos 
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who do not hunt) by putting up wire-fencing and over-preserving 
their game. 

2, I know of no reason against * fox-hunting, but many in its 
favour : it is the most unselfish sport and promotes good feeling 
amongst all classes, and keeps people at home on their estates 
and makes them spend the money they get in the country. 


LIEUT.-CoL. R. H. PRICE—RADNORSHIRE AND WEST 
HEREFORD FOXHOUNDS. 


1. No, we have a lot of hill-country and our fields are not 
very large, averaging from 20 to 60, seldom more. 
2. Against :—want of funds. 


LIEUT.-COL. HOWELL.—TIVYSIDE FOXHGUNDS. 


1. Fox-hunting is very popular in this district, and everywhere 
IgoI receive the greatest civility from high and low, rich and 
poor, the only thing I ever get blamed for is not being able to 
hunt each district oftener. 

2, In some countries where the farmers object to having their 
land ridden over, I should say it is the gigantic fields that cause 
them to do so, very likely only a few of the riders spending 
a farthing amongst the farmers. Much greater consideration 
also might be shown by the field in refraining from riding over 
seeds, wheat, and green crops; also in (when possible) shutting 
gates after them. . 


MAJOR TEMPEST.—BLANKNEY FOXHOUNDS. 


No—unless the agricultural depression continuing prevents 
both landowners and farmers from giving their pecuniary assist- 
ance. The tenant farmers in this country are as willing to allow 
hunting over their farms as they were ten years ago. They 
preserve foxes and walk puppies. Fewer perhaps hunt, but 
that ison account of bad times, not from want of fondness for 
the sport. 


W. W. B. BEACH, Esq., M.P.—THE VINE HUNT. 


Ido not think in the Vine Hunt that hunting is likely to be 
80 seriously interfered with as to endanger its continuance, 
because the occupiers of land are strong supporters of hunting. 

* Col. Buchanan and some of our other informants somewhat misapprehend 


‘query, which referred not to objections to hunting, but to the probability 
its continuance in their country.—ED. 
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The great difficulty to contend with is that many coverts are let 
for shooting to men out of the county who take no interest in 
hunting. 


ELLIOT LEES, EsQ., M.P.—SOUTH DORSET FOXxHovunpDs, 


1. No, most emphatically I do not think there is likely to be 
any interference with hunting in this district by the tenant 
farmers. They are for the most part large farmers, nearly all of 
them ride to hounds, and ride well to hounds ; they are keen 
sportsmen, and never better pleased than when a fox is found on 
land in their occupation. 

2. I think one reason why hunting never shows any sign of 
becoming unpopular in this part of the world, is that nearly al] 
who come out with us live in the neighbourhood, and we are 
quite beyond the reach of London or any large towns. 


H. LANGHAM, EsQ.—THE PYTCHLEY HOUNDS. 


1. Ido not think there is any immediate danger of fox-hunting 
being stopped by the farmers in the Pytchley country. 

2. The greatest danger will arise from the large numbers of 
men who come out of London and other large towns, who sub- 
scribe very little, and who by their presence swell the number of 
the field to double the proportions it would otherwise reach. 


E. P. RAWNSLEY, EsQ.—SOUTHWOLD HOUNDS. 


No. Because the farmers are fond of the sport and a first-rate 
set of men, 


G. LANE Fox, EsQ.—BRAMHAM Moor FOXHOUNDS. 

1. I see no sign of fox-hunting becoming unpopular in this 
part of Yorkshire. The farmers are not rich enough as a rule to 
keep hunters, but they have for near 100 years supported fox- 
hunting, knowing that resident gentlemen who hunt causea 
great circulation of money. They will, where their landlords 
allow them, and the keepers do not object, walk foxhound 
puppies, and they delight in seeing the hounds and in seeing 
their neighbours enjoying themselves. 

They dislike the modern muff, who comes out in a pot hat, 
stable jacket, and a butcher boot. They do not believe he is2 
gentleman. They dislike the thing on a horse, that comes oil 
of the towns and is not useful—the cad exercising “ Masters 
’orse,” a mischievous and irresponsible person. 

2. Icannot see any reason why fox-hunting should be abolished. 
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The majority like it. Farmers know that foxes do not injure 
them as much as hares. As for damage done, farmers in the 
most liberal manner put up with it, knowing that a county with 
no foxhounds is a melancholy spot, and that the class who can 
afford to keep a horse would “ flit” if there were no hounds. 

The worst enemies fox-hunting has are men who give the 
grand sport the cold shoulder, who because they do not hunt 
themselves, do not say a word for it. Men whose fathers and 
grandfathers were cheery fellows, supporting fox-hunting, living 
cheerily with all their neighbours, liking to back up good 
fellowship and to give all a hearty welcome. 

Ihave been Master of the Bramham Moor Country for thirty- 
nine seasons, and do not think I could call to mind half-a-dozen 
farmers who have been “ nasty” about hunting. Gentlemen are 
not always exactly fond of having litters of good wild foxes 
dashing in amongst their tame pheasants, and do not beg the 
M. F. H. to tell them how many litters they found in their 
covers, nor do they tell the M. F. H. how clever their keeper is 
at thinning the litter and feeding the chosen few! 


W. C. RAYER, EsQ.—OLD TIVERTON FOXHOUNDS. 


1. I do not consider that fox-hunting in the “Old Tiverton 
country” which I hunt, is likely to be seriously interfered with, 
so as to endanger its continuance, for many years to come. 

2. The main reasons that militate against the sport are, I 
think, in the first place, such a serious diminution in rents and 
the value of land through the country. Secondly, natural 
causes,—badness of scent, which is year by year getting worse 
and worse; the extension of railroads, game preserving, high 
farming, &c., and many smaller causes too numerous to mention. 


ALBERT BRASSEY, ESQ.—HEYTHROP HOUNDS. 


I. I do not think that fox-hunting is likely to be interfered 
with in the Heythrop country. I believe that if farmers are 
teated with proper courtesy and consideration, and that if any 
complaints of damage or loss are duly enquired into and fair 
aid reasonable compensation is given, very few indeed will 
object to hunting. 


WALTER LonG, EsQ.—HAMBLEDON FOXHOUNDS. 


I. Not at present. 
2, Reasons against (the continuance of hunting). Bad times. 
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First, landlords being obliged to let their places and shootings 
which are taken by strangers, often caring nothing for hunting 
or the interests of the country. Secondly, land being let in 
small holdings, to poor men who cannot afford to lose anything 
or have the slightest damage done to their crops, &c.; these 
also being quite unaccustomed (in many cases) to hounds 
crossing their land at all. 


W. F. Rock, EsQ.—PEMBROKESHIRE FOXHOUNDS, 


No. First, our field is largely composed of farmers, and we 
have but few strangers out. 

Secondly, blank days are unknown, whereas 40 years ago, 
when much less land was under cultivation, blank days pre 
ponderated. 

Thirdly, this is a great horse-breeding country, and horses 
schooled over it always command good prices—of course there 
is no school equal to the hunting field. 


HENRY LEACH, EsQ.—SOUTH PEMBROKESHIRE FOXHOUNDS. 


I do not think that fox-hunting will be in any way interfered 
with in my district. The farmers are very fond of hunting and 
seeing the hounds. This is my twenty-first season as Master, 
and I am myself a Pembrokeshire man. 


R. T. BASSETT, ESQ.—GLAMORGAN HOUNDs. 


1. I am glad to say that fox-hunting in this country is well 
supported both by tenant farmers and proprietors. 

2. I think that the greatest blow that has been struck against 
fox-hunting is undoubtedly the Ground Game Act. 


E. WALTER GREENE, ESQ.—THE CROOME HOUNDS. 


1, I do not think hunting at all likely to be interfered 
with here. 

2. I think the papers are the greatest enemy to hunting, by 
putting ideas of damage being done into small farmers’ heads, 
which never would have arisen otherwise. I have now hunted 
hounds for twenty-three years and never yet have found any 
farmer, if he is properly treated, that long remains an enemy 
to fox-hunting. Our greatest enemies are the strict game 
preservers. 
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W. DE S. FILGATE, EsQ.—LOUTH HOUNDSs. 


1. I do not think that foxhunting is likely to be interfered 
with in my country, and I feel bound to say that in my expe- 
rience of now twenty-seven years, since 1860, as Master of 
Hounds in this country, the general feeling in favour of the 
sport was never stronger with all classes than it is at present. 

I never met with any opposition, though during the Land 
League agitation in 1881 and 1882 I considered it not prudent 
to hunt one small portion of my country and did not go there. 
For the last two or three years I have hunted it regularly, and 
nowhere do we meet a better welcome. 

2. In my opinion, those who were for a time opposed to the 
sport found out that nothing was to be gained, and a good deal 
was to be lost by the opposition. 


R. CHALONER KNOX, ESQ.—KILKENNY FOXHOUNDS. 


I. Yes. 

2. In consequence of the very unsettled state of Ircland at the 
present time the continuance of fox-hunting must entirely depend 
upon the restoration of law and order amongst the farmers, 
whereby they may be secured in their holdings. At present, in 
nine out of ten cases where a tenant, usually at the instigation of 
the National League, refuses to pay his rent and legal measures 
are resorted to, his first idea of revenge is to stop the nearest 
hounds, even though his landlord never hunted in his life, or 
subscribed to hounds. 


J. MAULKIN KING, EsQ.—SUFFOLK FOXHOUNDS. 


No. Because the field is of moderate dimensions, composed 
of landowners and farmers who understand the nature of crops, 
&c., and are careful to ride so as to do no unnecessary damage. 
Also because the district is not over-hunted, there being no 
drag-hounds (which are greatly objected to and disliked by 
most) or harriers. Therefore in the ordinary course a farm is 
tidden over only a few times in each season, and not weekly, as 
I understand is the case in some districts. 


C. A. EGERTON, EsQ.—East SUSSEX FOXHOUNDS. 


1. With ordinary care on the part of those riding to hounds 
not to commit unnecessary damage, and by practising courtesy 
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and consideration towards the farmers, there is no fear of hunting 
being seriously interfered with in provincial and unfashionable 
countries, whatever it may be in those suffering from crowds of 
strangers. 

2. The love of sport is as deeply rooted in the peasant as in 
the peer, and most would regard it as a national calamity if 
their ears were not occasionally pleasured by the inspiriting 
music of the hounds. 


H. REGINALD CORBET, ESQ.—SOUTH CHESHIRE Hounps, 


Not at present. There are always some grumblers, but the 
tenant farmers in this country as a body realize the fact that 
oats, hay and straw, have, to a very great extent, maintained 
their value in consequence of the hunting. 

The objections I hear from farmers are that the damage to 
their crops and fences is now excessive, and they attribute it to 
the crowds, brought in by rail, of those who subscribe little or 
nothing, have no interest in the farmer and buy neither hay nor 
oats in the country, consequently there is no alleviation of the 
damage incurred at their hands. 


W. T. Hicks BEACH, Esg.—CoTSWOLD HOUNDS. 


No. Because in my country the farmers as a body, although 
perhaps unable to join in the sport as formerly, still are fond 
of it. 


FRED. C. SWINDELL, ESQ.—PUCKERIDGE HOUNDS. 


1. My impression is that fox-hunting, in the Puckeridge 
country, will never be interfered with, or suffer from want of 
support on the part of landowner or tenant. Hunting appears 
to be bred in Herts people, and they expect to see hounds asa 
matter of course, and with pleasure, 

2. I think in these time of agricultural depression, “fields” 
should be kept as small as possible, and only consist of people 
who have an interest in the country, as farmers have a great 
objection to their land being ridden over by strangers who, as a 
rule, do not give a penny towards any damage that may be done. 
A substantial damage and poultry fund should be kept up, and 
where damage is done, that can be paid for at once, it is well to 
do so, and not give a man a lot of trouble to get fair and just 
compensation. Of course, where crops are ridden over and 
damaged, this cannot be done till harvest. 
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Great inconvenience and annoyance is caused by shooting 
people renting coverts entirely for the preservation of game 
(generally people from London or large towns who care nothing 
for hunting), and the only way I can see out of the difficulty is 
for the hunt to rent those coverts they think worth having. 

To sum up, I think landowners and tenants are as fond of 
hunting as ever, but these hard times make them look to the 
£. s. @. Therefore all those who hunt must not be afraid of 
putting their hands into their pockets, and the hunt must be well 
managed ; then I have no fear for the future of fox-hunting. 


ALGERNON RUSHOUT, ESQ.—NORTH COTSWOLD HOUNDS. 


Ido not consider that hunting in my country is likely to be 
seriously interfered with, because I am rejoiced to say land- 
owners, tenant farmers and labourers, are devoted to the sport, 
and they know well what a great loss it would be if there were 
no hounds in the country. 


H. LATHAM LUTWYCHE, EsQ.—MR. LUTWYCHE’S' 
FOXHOUNDS, 


I believe that in the part of Herefordshire that I hunt over, 
hunting was never in a more flourishing state than it is at 
present, and all that is wanted are better times to enable more 
people to enjoy it. 


F, VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS, ESsQ.—TEDWORTH HOUNDS. 


In my opinion the only possible impediments to hunting here 
in the future are :-— 

1. Any great increase in the wiring of the down. 

2. Any increase in the letting of shooting by the owners of 
coverts owing to the continued depression, which appears to be 
a growing evil fostered by our proximity to London. There is 
no danger to be apprehended from our farmers, who are an 
excellent body of men, keenly attached to sport and never 
complaining of damage. 


JOHN C. STRAKER, ESQ.—TYNEDALE FOXHOUNDS. 


1. So far I have no reasons for thinking that fox-hunting is in 
any way endangered in my country. I do not think it has more 
opponents now than formerly. 

2. My belief is that the large majority of farmers, although I 
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am sorry to say, comparatively speaking, few hunt, at heart take 
an interest in the sport. 

I think what most endangers the future of hunting js 
the people (strangers) from large towns, who have no interest or 
connection in the country, and through ignorance or careless- 
ness often do a good deal of unnecessary damage. I do not 
believe the most inveterate hater of hunting and hounds would 
object to the landowners and their friends riding over their farms, 


E, F. Stupp, EsQa.—SouTH DEVON HUNT (EXETER 
DIVISION). 

No. The main opposition in my country comes from a few of 
the large landowners, men who care nothing for the sport them- 
selves and are too selfish to find pleasure in the enjoyment of 
others. Such opposition is, however, with one exception, of a 
passive character, and consists in the non-preservation of foxes, 
not in forbidding access to coverts. As long, however, as we 
have such a fine sporting lot of men as the tenant farmers in my 
hunt, I have no fear that hunting will ever be stopped, except 
by failure of the necessary funds to carry it on. Again, I am 
thankful to say that some of our non-hunting landowners are 
as staunch preservers of foxes as any M.F.H. could desire, and 
it is to be hoped that in course of time the opposition owners 
will join the majority, and be replaced by men more worthy of 
the position they hold, and who will endeavour to minister to 
the enjoyment of those around them. 


W. E. RIGDEN, Esg.—TICKHAM HOUNDS. 


There is so much woodland in the “ Tickham ” country, that 
it is not sought after by outsiders. The field consists of the 
gentry, farmers, and others residing in the neighbourhood, and 
the officers quartered at Chatham, Maidstone, and Canterbury, 
and very rarely numbers over 100 horsemen. The fences are 
small, and consequently do not get so much broken, and we 
avoid as much as possible riding over wheat, seeds, and young 
cabbage and other plants, and shut gates where sheep are 
enclosed. A great many farmers do not object to their wheat 
being ridden over, except after a continuance of wet. 

With very few exceptions, as there must be in every country, 
there is the most favourable feeling towards the foxhounds from 
every class in the country. The farmers make up a large propor- 
tion of the field, subscribe handsomely, walk about forty couple 
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of puppies for me, and manage the poultry and damage fund, 
paying compensation out of funds in their own hands, and 
generally giving satisfaction to those who have sustained losses. 

As long as this feeling exists, | have no fear of fox-hunting 
being stopped in this country from that source. The danger 
would arise from shootings being let to outsiders who have no 
interest in the country, and want as much shooting as they 
could get for their rent. I may say that the country was never 
so well stocked with foxes as at present. 

I cannot help thinking that (besides the invasion of strangers 
into some countries, who know not the farmers, and whom the 
farmers do not know, and who do wanton damage, and have not 
the gift of the “soft answer ”), more harm has been done to the 
fox-hunting interest by making public petty squabbles and 
personal ill-feelings, which might have been settled if taken up in 
the right spirit, and never caused public talk. The less we are 
written about in this country, the better we like it. We go on in 
our own quiet, maybe old-fashioned way, but with thorough 
good-feeling from all classes to the hunt and all connected 
with it. 

R. B. COLVIN, ESQ.—EAST ESSEX FOXHOUNDS. 


I can unhesitatingly say that in the East Essex country there 
isno danger to the continuance of fox-hunting. 

I would urge, however, with a view to the future prosperity of 
the sport, that a farmer’s compensation fund should be esta- 
blished in every unt, and then there would be a remedy for those 
complaints which often, with only too much reason, reach the 
the ears of the M. F. H. 

People who hunt are apt to forget that they only do so on the 
sufferance of the farmer, and, in the present disastrous times, 
farmers cannot afford, as they once could, a certain percentage 
ofdamage. My suggestion is that there should be a fund raised 
by the members of every hunt, dependent of course on the 
wealth of the country ; that there should be a committee 
appointed of gentlemen and representative farmers, who at the 
proper seasons should assess the damage which has been done 
on a farm where a claim has been made. I feel certain that 
there are very few who would take advantage of this scheme, 
and on the other hand it would make hunting more popular and 
fox-hunters more careful of doing damage. 








Some Russian home Hffairs. 


THE fault is ours, as Russians, that foreigners generally have 
such erroneous ideas about our country. We allow so many 
groundless reports to go uncontradicted. Even among ourselves, 
so many things are believed which are far from being the case, 
It is quite time, then, for us to say something for ourselves, even 
if foreigners cannot bring themselves to accept as unprejudiced a 
not unfavourable view of some Russian affairs. Not long ago, 
when the English newspapers were full of telegrams about the 
hopeless state of the Cesarevitch’s health, I asked an influential 
Englishman, long resident in Petersburg, why he did not write 
and contradict these absurd but alarming telegrams. “Oh!” 
said he, “in England people will only believe the worst of 
Russia and Russians.” This may or may not be the case. At 
any rate the Cesarevitch is in excellent health, and has no 
symptoms of consumption—evident enough to those who see him 
run a verst or two at Gatchina without any ill-effects. Nor isit 
true that the Imperial family is consumptive. Of course there 
may have been cases of consumption in the family ; but the 
elder brother of the present Emperor died from the effects of a 
fall from his horse, and not from consumption. All those about 
his person knew that long before the journey to Nice, he had 
suffered agonies from an injury to the spine. His brothers, 
except the youngest, the Grand Duke Paul, are unusually strong 
and healthy men, as were their uncles before them. The 
younger generation equals them in health, though unfortunately 
not in stature. 

Many similar reports are spread about with as little reason 
They go uncontradicted abroad, and are often believed evel 
among ourselves, for most of us have not the means of knowing 
better. There is a sort of apathy characteristic of nature in 
Northern climes which lets things pass. Otherwise how is it 
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that we sit quietly under the influence of a Press so curbed as 
ours? Not very long ago it was taught as an historical fact in 
our schools that the French and English were defeated in the 
Crimean war, because the censor of books could not pass any 
history which dimmed the glory of Russian arms! And if our 
modern newspapers are not allowed to report truly (or worse, 
are compelled to report untruly), history in the future is likely 
to be even less credible. No account at all is better than an 
untrue account. 

For this state of things we cannot blame any one man, not 
even the Emperor, autocrat though he is. Nobody who comes 
in contact with him can fail to be struck with his honesty of 
purpose, his intense anxiety to do what is best for his country, 
and his power of commanding by what may be justly termed his 
Imperial glance. An excellent father, a true friend, and a 
genial host, he is tainted, as unfortunately many of'us are— 
though he less than many—with too strong a liking for vodka. 
He looks leniently, too, on this failing in others, as is proved by 
the continued services of his favourite A.D.C., well known as the 
hardest drinker among us. Alexander III. has a very consider- 
able aptitude for business ; but, from want of training, is unable 
tograsp principles. His patriotism keeps us out of war so long 
only as he can see his way clearly and prevent foreign politics 
from overshadowing home affairs; while with the details of 
home affairs he allows himself to be completely smothered. 
This is dangerous not only for us but for all Europe, and must 
continue so long as the influence of the nation is too weak to 
force its wishes on its administrators. 

Our great want is an educated middle class, connecting the 
governing class with the lower class of peasants. We have an 
increasing middle class, but its influence is as yet comparatively 
insignificant. The clergy, so powerful in other countries, 
have been till lately quite a separate and exclusive caste 
with us. Now we seem likely to be too much influenced by 
them (or their sons), whether we like it or not. Two of the 
most important ministries are held by priests’ sons: Pobe- 
donosoff, before whom all ecclesiastical questions come, and 
Vishnigradsky, the new Minister of Finance. But these instances 
are not likely to bridge over the difference. We want a middle 
class who hold their own with the nobles and yet sympathize 
with the people. Generally speaking, the nobles are curiously 
ignorant of the wants and feelings of their own peasantry. We 
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have earnest men, like Count Tolstoy, who devotes his rather 
eccentric genius to writing stories and drama illustrative of our 
country life :—like Tchertkoff, who lives with his own labourers 
so as to understand how much more hardships they can endure 
than he can accustom himself to, and who spends a considerable 
part of his fortune in the circulation of cheap harmless literature: 
—like Count Bobrinskoy, who strives with all his family to raise 
the moral tone of the peasantry on his estates by the example 
of their own lives: like some few others less known to fame, but 
doing good works. But then we have 80 million peasants, out 
of an entire population of somewhat under 100 millions! The 
points at which the twoclasses touch are so few, that the influence 
of one upon the other must be almost nil. We hope much from 
the improved education of the clergy, but we hope more from 
the steady growth of a middle class undistinguishable from 
either nobles or peasants. 

The quarter of a century that has elapsed since the 
emancipation of the serfs has certainly shown that the people 
were not ready for so great a change. And as no steps have 
been taken to remedy the very evident deficiencies, the great 
emancipation remains a failure. It beggared many proprietors. 
It has improved the condition of hardly a serf. We want our 
people educated—educated, not beyond their position, but up 
to their position. This opens too wide a question to be gone 
into deeply here; but it is one so interesting for us Russians, 
that we ought to be up and doing our utmost to bring about 
so necessary an object. 

In Central Russia the peasants are usually better off than in 
the northern or even southern governments. In the neighbour 
hood of Toula, besides having good land, they have in addition 
the means of earning good wages in factories and mines. 
One village we know of has leased the mining rights of its land 
to a company who opened coal mines there. The royalty 
which the peasants received amounted a few years ago (before 
the depression of trade told so severely on the output) to full 
20,000 roubles per annum. Now this village is a small one of 
some sixty huts, without church or school, and formerly without 
the curse of a drinking-shop. At present there are three 
drinking-shops, all doing a “roaring trade.” At one time it was 
thought possible that by an order from the Minister of the 
Interior a part at least of the royalty might be used for 
educational purposes ; but when it was found how the money 
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was spent, the Minister of Finance had sufficient interest to pre- 
yent his colleague from moving in the matter. Many of the 
peasants are willing to have the matter taken in hand, but they 
have no leader. Now the coal trade has so diminished in the 
district, that the sum paid in royalties is quite insignificant. 
These are the facts as given by the resident manager of the 
Company, and corroborated by the President of the District, 
through whom the attempt was made to divert the channel of 
expenditure from the drinking-shop to educational purposes ; 
and many cases similar in their tendencies exist throughout the 
Empire. There is no educated class of men ready and willing 
to identify themselves with the peasantry. Our peasant is, if 
you will, heavy and obstinate, but he has a peculiar innate wit 
which foreigners rarely come across, and which, alas! is losing 
its sharpness under the influence of the degrading vodka. It 
only requires some moral influence, whether of education or 
self-interest, to develop the one by restraining from the other. 
For some years past a good work has been done on an ever- 
increasing scale by the circulation of an illustrated paper, corre- 
sponding to the British Workman. Indeed, the pictures have 
been supplied by the editor of an English paper, while the 
letter-press has been written to suit the Russian readers. For 
some reason or other during last summer this publication was 
interdicted, without any reason being given at first. Afterwards 
the editress was informed that a copy of the paper, issued some 
ten or twelve years ago, had been found in the possession of a 
peasant in South Russia, whose priest objected to some appli- 
cation of a Scripture text. On one occasion, when the proof 
copy was sent for the approval of the ecclesiastical censor, under 
whose jurisdiction publications of this description fall, there 
happened to be a series of pictures illustrative of the effects of 
intemperance, and the happier results of being moderate. The 
final sketch represented the reclaimed drunkard standing with 
his bride before the altar-rails, receiving the blessing of a 
surpliced English clergyman. The publication was allowed, 
except the picture of the priest in a surplice. After con- 
siderable scraping, his reverence was duly erased, and the happy 
pair were represented standing before a blank space, with their 
backs to the spectator! This is childish enough, but surely 
public opinion ought to be sufficiently strong to prevent such 
absurdities. It may be that Pobedonosoff is touchy on points 
of Church dignity, in remembrance of paternal instructions. 
VOL. IL—NO. IV. 2N 
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Certain it is that on another occasion his permission was refused 
to an engraving of John the Baptist, on the ground that the 
type of features was not such as the Russo-Greek Church 
authorizes for that Preacher. These are the dangers against 
which our peasant is carefully guarded! The Government does 
absolutely nothing towards his education, though it is now some 
twenty-six years since the proprietors were relieved of all re 
sponsibility connected with him. All the Pouschkine jubilees: 
all the Glory monuments ; all the extravagances of the Court 
clique cannot advance Russia one iota, until the people are 
taught to bring their influence to bear on their country’s politics, 
whether home or foreign. 

Meantime, until this process of educational enlightenment, 
necessarily a slow one, has been gone through, there is much 
that might be done to ameliorate the present difficulties among 
our people. It is always easier to suggest changes than to effect 
them. Suggestions are always as plentiful as blackberries with 
us, but there seems to be nobody to carry them out. Our 
Empire, dear old Russia, has become unwieldy, and quite beyond 
the power of autocratic government. Our ministers are, in fact, 
only secretaries, and the administrative machinery is quite 
inadequate to the exigencies of the case. Our finances, lately 
entrusted to a new hand, are as unsatisfactory as can be. But 
are we to blame our late Finance Minister, M. Bunge? 
Certainly not. The conditions under which he worked were 
impossible. A Finance Minister must be in all secrets, and up 
to all the turns his diplomatic colleagues are scheming. With 
us, the Finance Minister sits in his office alone, ignorant of what 
is going on in the political world, except so far as the ordinary 
newspapers inform him. 

We have a Finance Committee, which in theory is admirable, 
but we have no Cabinet. We have a Council of the Empire, 
consisting of those who have risen by fair means or foul to high 
positions, which they have been found incapable, either for evident 
or inscrutable reasons, of fulfilling. May we take a cas, 
imaginary, if you please to regard it as such, but near enough the 
truth to illustrate the absurdity of calling the Emperor's financial 
secretary a minister? M. Bunge had some large payments t0 
make, let us say, in Berlin. Previous to the day of payment he 
strove by every possible means to raise the rate of exchange, be 
it ever so little. He seemed to have fairly accomplished his 
object, when, two days before his payment was due, the Minister 
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of War erased, say, Prince Alexander of Battenberg’s name from 
the Army List. Down goes the rate of exchange, and M. Bunge 
has nothing to do but to make his payment and figuratively tear 
his hair. His successor came into office only with the present 
year, so that it is hardly fair to judge of his programme yet. 
Whatever it is, he can have small hopes of carrying it out until 
his position is made less ridiculous. He is supposed to differ in 
theory entirely with his predecessor. M. Bunge holds advanced 
Liberal views with regard to taxation, though his acts appeared 
often to belie his wishes. M. Vishnigradsky, having succeeded 
in the course of a very few years in filling a large but formerly 
empty pocket, holds views strongly in favour of Protection, and 
all that you English imply by that. At present he is deep in 
the details of his office work, and with the extra difficulties of 
this year’s bad political and worse agricultural prospects, is much 
tobe pitied. M. Bunge, on retiring from the post of so-called 
Minister of Finance, was made President of the Finance Com- 
mittee, among the members of which sits his successor. 

Two years ago, by the advice of this Committee and with the 
sanction of the Council of the Empire (both the emptiest 
formalities imaginable), there were opened two new Imperial 
Banks. So much fuss was made at the time about these banks, 
that the gullible fancied a new era was to begin for peasant and 
noble paupers. Meantime M. Bunge frankly enough avowed 
that the whole thing was not exactly to his liking. The schemes, 
curiously alike in their professed objects, reduce themselves to 
flat contradictions. The Land Bank of the Nobles is founded to 
help those proprietors who find themselves in imminent danger of 
being forced to sell their land, to avoid the necessity of selling it. 
The Land Bank of the Peasants is founded to help those 
peasants, whose landlords are forced to sell, to buy for them- 
selves. In fact, one enables a man not to sell what the other 
enables another man to buy. It may be unpalatable, but the 
truth is these banks show the distance of the space between the 
peasant class and the nobility. The Committee, the Council, the 
Minister, the secretaries all belong to the nobility, and therefore 
itis comprehensible that they suggest, sanction, and found a 
bank which is to supply them with funds on mortgage sufficient 
to prevent the necessity of selling. These same people are wise 
‘tough in their generation to go a step further, and found a 
tank which will guarantee payment for their land in the event 
oftheir wishing to part with it! 

2N 
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These instances show, perhaps for general purposes more 
clearly than the most elaborate table of statistics, how hopeless 
is the present state of Russian finance from a layman’s point 
of view. And everybody knows that foreign politics must be 
influenced by the state of a country’s finances. Our unsteady 
financial state must make our policy unsteady. Our deficit 
every year is so enormous, that no tax has been left untried 
except a poll-tax, and this is talked of now. As a matter-of- 
fact, passports are a form of poll-tax ; but in addition to this, 
we talk of a poll-tax, pure and simple, of one rouble per head, 
Where are the poorer peasantry to find an additional rouble? 
On the other hand, the Government pension-list swallows up 
such an enormous sum every year, and increases so fast, that 
Councils, Committees and Ministers are afraid to touch the 
question lest they beggar some of their own families, For 
instance, a man who has served twenty-five years as teacher in 
any Government school is entitled to a pension. So far, good. 
But an instance crops up of a man who began giving instruction 
to the son of a general while he himself was still a student of 
eighteen years of age. As the general was in service, this 
student is allowed to count the years he instructed the general's 
son as so much time spent towards his claim for a pension. 
So we see that at forty-three he will be entitled to the full 
pension allowed for service in a Government school. This is 
no imaginary case and no uncommon one. A _ reduction of 
the pension-list would be found to be far more advantageous 
than adding a poll-tax to the already heavily taxed peasant. 

Our system is wrong, is rotten, and we are bound to do our 
utmost to get it cleansed. The possibilities of bringing influence 
to bear in Russia are so slight and uncertain, that it is by 
exposing our defects in other countries that we hope to open 
the eyes of those who ought to help us. But it is in foreign 
countries that we are so much misrepresented. People distrust 
our Government in politics, and, without further question, 
imagine that it is our people who sway our politics. Nothing 
can be further from the case. In theory, no doubt, our Czar 
is the representative of his people, and his interests are his 
people’s. It would indeed be difficult to imagine a more purely 
democratic state in principle. But, unfortunately, we are % 
completely divided into two classes, that no instance exists 
a state in which the mass of the people have less voice in the 
Government and its policy. This is, perhaps, hardly realized 
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by foreigners, as it requires a very intimate knowledge of a 
country to be able to weigh fairly the various influences at 
work. Alexander II. was said to have been driven into the 
Turkish war by the irresistible wish of the Russian people. 
The Russian people consisted of those who were about the 
Emperor's person. The masses to this day have no idea what was 
the object of the war, or what was gained, or what was lost by 
it The present Emperor is not so much influenced by those 
about him ; but still less by the peasants, who never see him, 
and whom he cannot possibly understand except by tradition. 

In the January number of the Nineteenth Century there 
appeared an article headed “Rural Russia.” There is so 
much admirable work in the article, that it disappointed us 
greatly to find the writer attempting to describe some things 
with which she evidently is quite unacquainted. She quotes 
freely from Gogol, to illustrate her theories of our provincial 
life. Would it not astonish English people to find Dickens 
quoted to illustrate life in England as it is at present? Gogol 
died in 1849. Far greater changes have taken place in 
Russia since his day, than in England since Dickens wrote even 
his earliest works. Both authors portrayed types which were 
caricatures of individuals even at the time they wrote. The 
article referred to opens fairly enough, though the expression 
“washing is unknown” demands a note explanatory of a Russian 
bath—so thoroughly national an institution, that it ought not to 
be passed over in silence, and certainly in full: use in Gogol’s 
day. As the writer proceeds, she finds much to deplore in the 
national songs. Surely our people do not sing songs more 
barbarous or less refined than are to be heard at any English 
village carousal. Referring to the bad ones, Lady Verney might 
have mentioned some of our really poetical village songs—such, 
for instance, as “ Evening,” which contains a wonderfully true 
and life-like picture of a simple Russian peasant family. 

Then we find a statement, that land in Russia has hardly any 
value. A difficulty at the present moment is to find anything 
half as valuable as the land. Our population does not increase 
rapidly, and our country is thinly populated ; but even nowwe find 
that the land is not wide enough. At the emancipation of the 
serfs in 1861, the land was divided in proportion to the number 
of males in each village. In 1887—yes, and sooner than that— 
the land given has been found to ke insufficient, and the price 
has risen accordingly. Land in the better districts cannot be 
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bought for less than £10 an acre now; a price by no means 
insignificant when the prices of other things are taken into con- 
sideration. The writer referred to has some excellent remarks 
on the system of agriculture, and quotes well from Professor 
Jansen in support of her views ; and the conclusions she draws 
are worthy of the attention of those who would create peasant 
proprietors in other countries. 

The pictures of life and character which she draws are ex- 
aggerated. Gogol’s works are true in the same sense that 
Dickens’ were true; in the same sense that all caricatures, to be 
worth anything, must be true. We have come less in contact 
with other European nations, so that our characteristics are still 
distinct, and our manners and customs less assimilated than those 
of other nations. But our folk-lore belongs to the universal strain, 
which varies only according to the circumstances of each country, 
Our people are no whit inferior to the people of Western Europe, 
save for the want of education ; and this want is one of the first 
that must be satisfied. Through education only can the people 
express their wishes, and bring their influence to bear; and their 
influence must compel the wealthier classes to realize that the 
interests of all Russians are identical ; that agriculture is the 
real source of Russian wealth ; and that the present rotten system 
of mal-administration is the prime cause of our troubles, political, 
social, and financial. 
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BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 


AvTuor or “ Hvurrisn, a Stupy,” Etc. 


BOOK III.—FIVE YEARS LATER. 
CHAPTER I. 


By the middle of November the flowers in the Tuileries garden 
have naturally got into their decadence. They are not, however 
even in that state plucked up by the roots and hustled brutally 
away in wheel-barrows, as are the summer plants of our own 
parks, but are allowed to die naturally, harmlessly, decently, 
each in its own appointed place. One morning, a traveller, 
newly arrived in Paris, lingered a few minutes to glance over 
the still pretty but melancholy parterres of petunias and 
geraniums thus dying leisurely upon their stalks, and over 
their heads at the long line of acacias and plane-trees, which 
also showed a somewhat dejected mien; the former altogether 
denuded, the latter festooned only with those tenacious little 
button-like balls, which long survive the leaves, and swing, no 
matter how bad the weather, wild the wind, hard the frost, until 
spring comes to loose their thread-like strands, and set free their 
imprisoned energies for the newly assigned task of dissemination. 
Our traveller—let us have no mystery, but say at once Major 
Lawrence—was not thinking of plane-trees or their habits, 
though he might have done so at another time. Having only 
just, as I have said, arrived in Paris, there were naturally more 
urgent matters than button-balls to lay claims to his attention. 
Oddly enough, he had never been there before. Although in 
his time he had done his fair share of travelling, it had always 
been along one fixed route. He had always sailed direct to 
India from Southampton, without visiting other places than 
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those which lay unavoidably on his way. Now, as upon former 
occasions, he was bound for India, being due at the head-quarters 
of his regiment at a certain date in early spring. That date 
was still, however, remote, and he proposed to fill up a part of the 
interval by acquainting himself with those centres of European 
civilization, which it is held incumbent upon a man’s self- 
respect to have seen. He had only five minutes before come 
out of the Louvre, and was at that moment asking himself with 
some severity whether he had consciously or unconsciously 
carried away even one available idea from that marvellous 
emporium of all possible styles and schools, but was obliged, 
after careful consideration, to own, with a shake of the head, 
that he doubted it. And so, with a half-smile over his own 
artistic disabilities, and a glance at the charred remains of 
what was once the palace of the Tuileries, and which still then 
cumbered the ground, he strolled away out of the gardens, up 
the Rue de Rivoli, turning presently along the Rue Castiglione 
in the direction of the Place Vendéme. 

His history since the day we parted with him will not take 
many words to relate. He had gone to India, and had there 
devoted himself to such work as he found to do, if not with any 
very gracious good-will, at least with that dogged resolution 
which stands our countrymen in place of more attractive, 
but perhaps on the whole less useful qualities. In the common 
course of events he would have remained where he was for 
several years longer. A call, however, had come which had 
decided him to ask for leave sooner than he would otherwise 
have done. 

Judge Lawrence had been stricken down with a stroke of 
paralysis at the age of seventy-six—in the flower, as it seemed, 
of his health and vigour,—and although the first assault had 
not killed him, the doctors could give little hope that his life 
would be prolonged beyond a few months. The letter which 
had brought this news brought also an appeal from the 
stricken man that his son John would, if by any possibility it 
could be managed, come home. The said son John had beena 
little surprised at the urgency of this appeal, but had not seen 
fit to disregard it. He had come home, and was glad he had 
done so, as it seemed to give his father a feeling of satisfaction 
to see him sitting beside his bed, and to know that, whatever 
happened, he was at hand. The only other son available— 
William, the Yorkshire parson—had always been regarded in 
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the family as a rather feckless and invertebrate sort of being, not 
particularly available, or to be relied upon in an emergency. 

It was a weary waiting through that dreary month of 
September in the half-empty town, where the roll of carriages in 
the street below grew more and more languid, until they seemed 
upon the point of ceasing altogether. At last the end came ; 
the poor Judge slipping out of life early one grey October 
morning, before there was time for the nurse to summon any 
one except John, who was dozing upon a sofa in the next room. 
Then followed the funeral, and all the other dreary necessary 
arrangements, most of the ordering of which fell to our hero’s 
share. There had never been very much sympathy between 
him and his stepmother, who had early in their acquaintance- 
ship pronounced him, as we know, to be ponderous. Now, 
however, in the shock of this sudden bereavement, shaken out 
of her little social phylacteries, astray amongst the grim 
realities of life, where good manners and easy self-confidence 
were not of any immediate avail, the poor woman turned, not 
without a sensation of relief, to this big unexpansive step-son 
of hers, whose shoulders were precisely of that build ordained 
apparently by nature for bearing any number of burdens 
that it might be convenient to lay upon them. He made all 
arrangements possible for her well-being, and for that of the 
two small sisters, too young, happily, to realize very clearly 
what had happened. This done, he had gone down to Colt’s 
Head, proposing to spend a month or two upon his own little 
territory there, and perhaps to recreate himself a little over 
the old beloved pursuits. 

As things turned out, he did not remain there as long as 
he had intended. The weather, for one thing, was atrocious, 
so much so that it had been impossible to think of dredging. 
Holes had come in the roof of the cottage, the woodwork of the 
doors and windows had grown warped by damp and neglect, 
the wind whistling through in icy splinters, and chilling him to 
the bone as he sat at his study table. Perhaps he would have 
been able to hold out against these minor miseries had he found 
alleviation, as of yore, outside his own dominions, but this was 
not the case. Mordaunt was shut up, and its mistress abroad, 
and was at the present time settled temporarily in Paris. 

He had received several letters from her since his return. In 
the last, a very kind one, which had reached him shortly after 
his father’s death, she had urged him to leave England, and 
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to come and see her. It would be very good for him, she 
felt sure, after all he had gone through. There was a piece of 
information towards the end of this letter which had astonished 
Major Lawrence very much, nay, had disturbed him greatly 
—more so than he could have believed any piece of news, 
not immediately connected with his own family, could have 
disturbed him at such a time. This information was that 
his old playfellow Elly Mordaunt, now nearly eighteen years 
of age, was engaged to be married to Aer old playfellow, young 
Mr. Algernon Cathers ! 

When for any reason we turn our backs upon our native 
shore or native village, and wander out into the great world, 
nothing strikes us as so preposterous upon our return as the 
conduct of the children. The babies whom we left in arms, 
and. who now look up in our faces responsible beings who 
know their catechisms ; the boys who were playing pegtop, 
and who now know so much more than we do ourselves; 
who have grown so wise, so far-sighted ; who are capable of 
giving us such excellent advice! The Major, albeit a reason- 
able man, was not more exempt from this form of folly than 
another. To his perceptions Elly Mordaunt was still precisely 
twelve years old; an agile, colt-like creature, with long active 
limbs, not too much embarrassed with drapery; with grey, 
keenly inquisitive eyes, always widely opened ; with a mutinous 
little mouth, prompt to utter audacious sayings ; with a dense 
crest of brown hair rising up from her forehead, and hanging 
in a tangled mane over her shoulders. Do what he would, it 
was impossible for him to conceive her under any other guise. 
That she should be a young lady—grown up, decorous, prettily 
behaved—seemed impossible; that any one should talk of 
her getting married, preposterous and unnatural ; but that she 
should be actually engaged, and engaged to Algernon Cathers 
of all men upon earth, struck him with a cold chill, a dull sense 
of the anomalous and the incongruous, which he could hardly 
himself account for. 

Apparently Lady Mordaunt—whose first mention of the 
subject, necessarily short, had been speedily followed by a letter 
in which it had been dwelt upon at greater length—did not 
regard it herself with any particular complacency. She had 
had no hand in it, she assured him, in fatt, until the news 
reached her a week before, no glimmering of ‘such a notion had 
even distantly visited her imagination. It was a confession of 
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stupidity, she admitted, but so it was. No doubt the young 
people had seen a good deal of one another. She had had Elly 
with her last winter at Mentone, where the Cathers’ villa was 
one of the show things of the place. Young Cathers had been 
there, as he always was at that time of year, and had been 
attentive—very attentive—but as to the smallest symptom of 
any return upon her grand-daughter’s side, she had not seen 
the ghost of a fraction. Flirtation was an accomplishment 
which Elly showed no disposition to acquire, and as for any- 
thing more serious, she would as soon have expected her to 
fall in love with the knob of the nearest weathercock. How- 
ever, that the thing was an accomplished fact there was, un- 
fortunately, no doubt. At the end it must have been settled 
very suddenly. The young people had met again in the spring 
at Florence, where Elly had gone with her mother, and after- 
wards at Homburg, where the final understanding had come 
about. How it had been achieved, whether pressure had been 
brought to bear upon the girl by her mother, or whether the 
young man had gone down upon his knees and threatened there 
and then to break a blood-vessel—he was always supposed to 
be consumptive—unless she took pity on him, was more than 
she could say. It was not, he could imagine, a question that 
could be put in a letter. She expected to see Elly and her 
mother shortly, as they were to pass through Paris on their 
way to Mentone, and she would then be in a better position to 
judge how far it was the girl’s own doing, and how far she had 
been egged on to it by others. 

Plenty of people, Lady Mordaunt went on to observe, would 
tell you that it was an excellent marriage. The Cathers were 
nobodies, or rather less than nobodies, this young man’s grand- 
father having, she believed, arrived in London with the traditional 
half-crown in his pocket. Only retrograde old fogies, however, 
like herself, troubled their heads about such things now-a-days. 
Ifa man had money enough, who cared where, or how, or in 
what fashion it had been picked up? This young man, it was 
supposed, would have between forty and fifty thousand a year 
when he came of age, which would be in a little more than a 
twelvemonth’s time. He was quite presentable too, no doubt, 
and had the manners of a gentleman—so at least everybody 
seemed to consider. He was even supposed to be clever, though 
she was bound to say that she had never perceived any particular 
symptoms of it herself. He collected orchids, she knew, and 
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she believed teapots, and sang a little, and painted a little, ang 
discoursed about Art more than a little, and was undoubtedly a 
very striking young man to look at in the Romanesque and 
melodramatic style. Which of these various attractions and 
accomplishments, or whether all of them combined, had 
attracted her grand-daughter’s affections, was more than she 
could say. To so old a friend as himself—one whose dis- 
cretion she could depend upon—she would not hesitate to say 
that she was disappointed, even bitterly disappointed. She 
had always believed that Elly had a soul above teapots, and 
that the meretricious attractions of a little self-satisfied petit. 
mattre were the last that would have won her heart. One lived 
and learned, however! There was nothing in which old people 
showed their folly more conspicuously than in thinking that 
they knew anything about the young people with whom they 
lived. You saw them go in and out; you heard every word 
they uttered ; you fancied you could peep into their very souls, 
And one fine day—piff paff!—you find that you know no more 
about them than if they were a set of young paroquets, and 
you are an old blind buzzard! Meanwhile garrulity was 
evidently gaining upon her, which was another proof of dotage, 
and she would therefore only add that she hoped sincerely 
he would take her advice and come to Paris, where, if she 
could promise him nothing else, she could at least assure him 
of a very hearty greeting from his affectionate old friend, 
Georgina F. Mordaunt. 

The Major was thinking about this letter as he walked along 
the street, throwing a distracted glance from time to time 
at the marvels of the goldsmith’s art which gleamed and 
glittered at him from the shop windows. He did not like the 
idea of this marriage one whit better than Lady Mordaunt 
did, indeed, it seemed to him that the tone she took about it 
was altogether too light for the occasion ; that some much more 
serious and strenuous effort ought to be made to hinder such a 
consummation from taking place. 

His life-upon the other side of the globe had been so abso- 
lutely apart from his life in England, that everything that 
had taken place before his last departure stood out with a 
vividness and sharpness which it certainly would not have 
possessed had the continuity of his days never been broken. 
There was hardly an incident of which he did not remember 
everything, down to the minutest particular. As regards 
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Mordaunt, and all that had taken place in or near it, this re- 
trospective vision was particularly clear. His recollection 
of Elly Mordaunt herself was, as has been said, even incon- 
veniently so, seeing that it must soon give place to what in 
all probability would be an utterly different one. He had only 
to shut his eyes and there she was—grey eyes, tossed hair, 
mutinous mouth, short skirts—all complete as in a picture! 

His recollection of her occasional playmate, Algernon Cathers, 
was hardly less vivid. Without even troubling himself to shut 
his eyes, he could see him; the narrow handsome face; the 
clear-cut regular features—too regular and clear-cut by far for 
his age—the great sombre eyes; the unboylike look of super- 
ciliousness and suspicion. He had been a nasty upsetting little 
imp, in his elder acquaintance’s candid opinion, puffed up 
with his prospective possessions, and the idolatry of an idiotic 
mother. A purse-proud man is bad enough, but a purse-proud 
boy is revolting! He had not even, in his critic’s eyes, those 
compensating qualities which are supposed to belong to the 
type. He had been a little coward, and a little liar, and it 
was that prejudiced person’s opinion that he would in all pro- 
bability prove to be a large coward, and a large liar now. He 
was not so lost to self-knowledge as to be unaware that, like 
many other excellent people, he was given to taking prejudices, 
and that for one reason or another he had taken an unusually 
vehement one against young Master Cathers. From Lady 
Mordaunt’s description—a portrait drawn avowedly by no 
partial hand—it was evident that he must have altered con- 
siderably, and altered, no doubt, for the better. Let him have 
altered as much as he would or could, he had no business, in 
our hero’s opinion, to have been allowed so much as to dream 
of marrying Elly Mordaunt. There are moral and mental 
traits as unalterable as the shape of the eyes or the colour of 
the skin, traits which no amount of scouring could remove. 
Though no stickler either for rank and position—rather inclining 
to democratic views in fact, than otherwise—his feeling in the 
case was that there was something about it which savoured 
not remotely of presumption—the sort of presumption which 
called for summary chastisement. 

The bare thought of those two together filled his mind with 
angry astonishment. She must have been egged into it, he 
thought, she would never surely have made such a choice of 
her own free will? And yet again his recollections of Elly 
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Mordaunt did not present her as a favourable subject for com. 
pulsion, especially at the hands of the Countess her mother, 
Added to which he had an uncomfortable recollection that she 
had by no means shared his view of Algernon Cathers, even in 
those bygone days. Women, he reflected—and little Elly 
Mordaunt, odd as the words sounded, was a woman now—were 
proverbially unaccountable, and in no respect more startlingly, 
disagreeably unaccountable than in the beings whom they select 
to expend their affections upon. 

Meanwhile he was getting rather tired of the subject, which 
had occupied his mind with tiresome persistency ever since 
he first heard of it. He was tired too, as new arrivals in Paris 
are apt to be, of the endless babble and clatter, the eye- 
wearying brilliancy and glitter of its streets. Seeing therefore 
a flight of steps in the distance, he made for them. They led, 
he found, to the doorway of a church. He did not trouble 
himself to look for its name, nor yet to push aside the rather 
uninviting-looking brown curtain which hung before the door- 
way, but seated himself outside in an angle where a low wall 
afforded a seat, and where a projecting buttress of masonry 
made a convenient shelter against the wind. 

His India-nurtured blood felt comforted by the warmth of the 
sunshine, now he could get it without the cutting blast which 
had met him at every corner of the street below, and he 
stayed there for some time, sunning himself on the steps, 
smoking his cigar, and watching the kaleidoscopie varieties of 
Parisian life which presented themselves upon the asphalte 
below. A funeral cortége happened to be passing, and attracted 
his attention. He was not aware that funerals constitute one 
of the perquisites of Government, but the fashion in which it 
was conducted commended itself to his approbation. The black 
car, despite some unnecessary bedizenment, was certainly an 
improvement upon that monstrosity of wooden pegs and grimy 
feathers, within which the subject of the British’ Crown is 
conveyed to his last home. The official, too, with the cocked 
hat, black stockings and a sword, who walked before the. chief 
mourners, might be a trifle ridiculous, but he also was surely an 
improvement upon the preposterous being in cotton gloves and 
crape weepers who serves our countrymen as the emblem of 
official woe. 

Though cold, the day was brilliant, and Paris that morning 
was at her freshest, with a certain air of youthfulness and 
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guilelessness about her splashing fountains and evergreen-decked 
squares, which those intimately acquainted with that mature 
enchantress find not a little diverting. The Major was not 
at all acquainted with her, but he too was considerably diverted. 
He had a commendable desire, moreover, to improve his 
knowledge—to steep himself, as it were, in the Parisian elixir— 
and in pursuance of this desire presently plunged down sundry 
dark-looking alleys, and up and down numerous steep flights 
of stairs, with the natural result of after a while losing his 
way, and having to appeal to the charity of passers-by, generally 
stout dames with baskets on their arms, who, mollified by his 
politeness, took pity upon him, and conducted him personally 
back to the regions of the recognizable. 

In pursuance of the same idea he also travelled half over 
Paris upon a succession of omnibuses, taking tickets at a multi- 
plicity of offices for places whose very names were utterly 
unknown to him. Lady Mordaunt had named five o'clock 
as the hour at which he was to call at her hotel, and he had 
therefore abundance of time in which to pursue these interest- 
ing and original investigations. That tinge of democratic 
sentiment which had survived even his Indian experiences, 
was not a little edified by that fine republican admixture of 
which these vehicles constitute the visible and recognized 
embodiment. The ladies in velvets and sables, and the ladies 
in cotton skirts and pleated caps; the gentlemen in superfine 
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blouses; the gentlemen of the latter denomination sitting 
luxuriously too, in all the dignity of possession, and the gentlemen 
of the former standing upon the step of the vehicle, or clutching 
frantically at the woodwork to hinder themselves from being 
precipitated into the street. Chivalry he observed to be some- 
what at a discount, more so even than in a London omnibus, 
and when upon one occasion he ceded his place to a stout lady, 
who, unable to find one, had stood helplessly in front of him, 
swaying like a captive balloon with every movement of the 
vehicle, he observed a gleam of sudden astonishment steal 
itresistibly over the faces of his fellow-travellers. 

In due time he reached Lady Mordaunt’s hotel, and was 
shown by a waiter to her apartment, which was upon the second 
floor. It was a pretty little suite of rooms, with a great deal of 
gilding, and no less than four curtains, two thick and two thin, 
toevery window. In spite of these defences, and of the sunlight 
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which was streaming in a thin but vivid streak along one of 
the walls, he found his old friend upon her knees before a 
small black-looking stove, trying with a pair of bellows to 
induce some logs of wood to emit a blaze, and the first words 
she addressed to him were a complaint of the cold. 

“T am reduced to the position of a stoker!” she exclaimed 
tragically, seating herself with an air of exhaustion in an arm. 
chair and allowing him to take the bellows out of her hand and 
apply himself to the task. “If I allow my attention to be 
diverted even ten minutes from those ridiculous morsels of 
wood, the room becomes an ice-house. Thank Heaven, I shall 
not have much more of it! Next Tuesday I start for Mentone. 
And you? How are you? Put that implement down and 
let me look at you. You are not looking at all well, do you 
know, not at all. You are very thin, you look a great deal 
older too than you have any right to do. Well, well, I forgot, 
perhaps it is not to be wondered at. You will get better after 
a while, no doubt. And your plans—what are they? Sit down 
there and tell me everything—everything.” 

The Major, who had by this time succeeded in inducing the 
semblance of an illumination to break out over the surface of 
the logs, laid down his bellows and turned to face his friend. 
Five years had made less difference in her than it had in him. 
Her eyes were not less blue, or less bright than formerly, 
and though the lines around them might have deepened 
a little here and there, her face upon the whole had gained 
in placidity during the interval. That nobility of expression, 
which was always its reigning characteristic, was deepened, 
too, rather than impaired by the lapse of years. She might 
amuse herself with grumbling, but one had a feeling that it was 
mainly superficial. The deepest deeps were rarely disturbed. 

“My plans?” he said, replying to the question easiest 
answered. “As usual they are of the most eminently prosaic 
description. I am simply going back to India. Only upon 
this occasion I am not going there quite direct. I have two 
months before I need sail, and after paying my respects to 
you, I was thinking of trying to improve my mind a little 
You have always told me that I was an utter barbarian in 
matters of Art, so I am going now to try and let in a little 
light in that direction. I was thinking of going to Florence 
and Rome, then, if I have any time left, to Naples, where I 
propose relaxing my mind exhausted by so much art, over 
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the zoologic station there. After which I am afraid it will 
be time to take the steamer for Alexandria.” 

“So! You have laid out quite a neat little programme for 
yourself, have you not? Only, my dear friend, my very, very 
dear friend, let me modify it a little. Come first to Mentone! 
Remember how long it is since I have seen you. Surely you 
owe me a little of your time? Will you escort me there on 
Tuesday next? Say yes! You would, if you only knew what 
pleasure, what a true kindness to me your doing so would be.” 

He hesitated a little. “There is nothing in the world I 
should like better, of course,” he said slowly. “Only 4 

“Only what ?” 

“Well, I had not thought of staying in Paris so long, for 
one thing.” 

“Long! To-day is Wednesday, there are only six days 
therefore till next Tuesday. You don’t mean to tell me that any 
young man in the world would be at a loss to occupy himself 
for six days in Paris ?” 

“T suppose not.” 

“Of course not. And you talk of Art! Come to-morrow 
and I will introduce you to a delightful young man, a particular 
favourite of mine, who will put you completely au courant 
of it He has the whole world of modern French art at his 
finger’s end ; literally at his finger’s end.” 

“TI have been to the Louvre!” the Major replied in a tone of 
self-justification. 

“The Louvre! What is the Louvre? Tourists go there! 
M. Alaric Brown will take you to any studio you wish. He 
knows all the artists, from Jéréme himself downwards.” 

“T don’t think, if I remained, it would be on that account.” 

“Well, remain upon my account, that will be infinitely better. 
You have no idea what it is to me to see you, or what a 
disappointment it would be to lose sight of you again so soon. 
Promise too that you will come to Mentone. I only wish I could 
ask you to come to my own little abode there, but it is a scrap, 
hardly fit for even one reasonably sized human being to inhabit. 
My daughter-in-law and grand-daughter, too, are already there 
they went on before me last week. There is an hotel, however, 
close by, where—knowing your unsociable ways—I have no 
doubt you will be much happier, and whence you will condescend 
to come and see me from time to time. Don’t refuse. Believe 
me, I need a little consolation. You will find Elly too. You 
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have notforgotten little Elly, have you? Big Elly, she has 
grown a perfect giantess.” There were no more direct allusions 
to recent events. 

The Major replied gravely that he had not at all forgotten 
Elly. Nevertheless he hesitated. There were many things 
which induced him to fall in with this programme, but there 
were others which made it singularly distasteful, the very charm 
of those earlier associations making him shrink fantastically 
from imperilling them. In the end, however, he gratified Lady 
Mordaunt by agreeing to do what she wished ; promising to 
remain in Paris until the following Tuesday, and _to escort her 
then to Mentone, leaving the duration of his stay to be 
determined by future considerations. After all, it was always 
upon the road to Italy, he reflected, and he need not remain an 
hour longer than he liked. 

Next day he called again, according to her orders, and was 
introduced to M. Alaric Brown, who amiably offered to call 
for him upon the following afternoon at any hour he liked after 
three o'clock, and inoculate him, as far as so crude a disciple 
could be inoculated in so short a time, into the mysteries of 
Parisian Art. 

M. Alaric Brown was a short, rather stout, but particularly 
alert young gentleman, who condescended to occupy a stool in 
a Government office, but whose real predilections were for the 
Fine Arts, which he cultivated in his leisure hours, and which 
his friends assured him only required further assiduity upon 
his part in order to place him quite in the first rank of con- 
temporary talent. Over and above this proof of genius, his two 
chief sources of self-congratulation were his English birth, and 
his profound acquaintanceship with the world of Paris. Brown 
undoubtedly is an English name, and M. Alaric Brown’s grand- 
father had been an Englishman who had married and settled 
in France. His son, however, had forsworn that side of his 
nationality, which had lapsed into oblivion until revived by the 
grandson, who found it in some respects advantageous to his 
status as a man of fashion. He dressed in the height of English 
tailoring—as English tailoring is understood in Paris—was 
authoritative upon sport, as an Englishman was bound to be; 
kept a large collection of whips and walking-sticks in his 
apartments ; likewise a bull-dog which he called “ Billee,” and of 
which he was evidently afraid. 

Under the guidance of this accomplished young gentlemat, 
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the Major was taken to several exhibitions which had recently 
opened their doors to a discriminating public. The first of these 
was a very sumptuous affair, approached through ante-chambers 
abounding in plush-covered sofas, and watched over by attendants 
in satin knee-breeches, and gold lace upon the sleeves of their 
coats. The other was in a narrower street, and was, his guide 
informed him, more “modest” altogether. Judging by the first 
delineation of the human form which met his eye, the Major felt 
a little inclined to cavil at the correctness of the epithet, but in 
the end let it pass unchallenged. His new acquaintance also 
took him to the studios of various artists, with whom he appeared 
to be upon terms of considerable intimacy, and who all joked 
him about his artistic achievements, which seemed to be a re- 
cognized subject of studio banter. From the conversation of these 
gentlemen, and M. Brown’s comments thereon, our hero was en- 
lightened upon a good many details with regard to what may be 
called the backstairs regions of contemporary art, some of 
which astonished him not a little. Indeed on not a few points, 
social as well as artistic, M. Brown’s remarks were a revelation 
to him, a fact which evidently gave no slight satisfaction to that 
well-informed young gentleman, who was not insensible to the 
glory of acting as pioneer and exponent of the Parisian mysteries 
toa personage who, however distinguished in his' own line, was 
confessedly in such matters a mere infant in arms as compared 
with himself. 

If his first impression was one of abounding variety, our 
Major’s last impression of Paris was one of decided and, as it 
appeared to him, oppressive monotony. Before the five days 
which he had promised to wait for Lady Mordaunt were over, he 
felt that he had seen enough of it. It seemed to him—very 
absurdly of course—as if of late he had seen nothing but endless 
repetitions of the same things ; the same eternal many-storied 
white houses ; the same entrances with the same dingy curtains, 
and the same cross-faced woman in the same smart cap ; the 
same cafés with the same garcons; the same gentlemen 
drinking coffee or absinthe, and glancing with the same air of 
leisurely impertinence at the passers-by ; the same caricatures 
in half a hundred print shops; the same superficial intelligence 
in half a thousand faces. In every theatre—and he made a 
point of going to a different one each evening—the same plots, 
the same jests, the same perpetual and, as it seemed to him, 
wearisome iterations, upon the same well-worn themes, What 
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did astonish him was the ever fresh interest shown by those 
about him in what to him in so brief a period had already 
become threadbare. Knowing no better explanation, he set it 
down provisionally to the score of Gallic frivolity. They had 
probably nothing better to do! he reflected. 

According to previous agreement he met Lady Mordaunt 
upon the Tuesday morning at the Gare de Lyon, and they 
travelled south together. 

It had turned grey as well as cold in Paris the last few days, 
which added to the unfavourable impression with which that 
capital of all conceivable delights had inspired him. This 
coldness and greyness pursued them during the earlier part of 
their journey, and seemed to gather intensity at Lyons, which 
was viewed through the unbecoming medium of a violent snow- 
storm. The sun, however, which to their perceptions had never 
risen at all, went down with dazzling splendour behind the 
blistered hills of Provence, and when next morning they awoke 
in Marseilles, where upon Lady Mordaunt’s account they had 
decided upon sleeping, it was upon a Mediterranean, blue as 
tradition herself could inspire ; upon a horizon which glowed 
and quivered with superfluous sunshine, upon all that matchless 
combination of light, life, colour, vegetation, which in winter 
makes that thirteen hours’ journey the most effective bit of 
travelling to be found, probably, upon the face of the earth. 

It was dark by the time they reached Mentone, and having 
seen Lady Mordaunt off to her villa, which was at some distance 
from the railway, the Major had barely time to reach his hotel 
in order to make one of a meagre and rather disconsolate- 
looking company, chiefly of elderly ladies, gathered round one 
end of an enormously long table, which stretched itself in 
gloomy but prophetic fashion the entire length of the apartment. 
Late as the hour was, one of the windows was open, and in the 
intervals of his neighbour’s chirping, he could hear the grinding 
roll of the surf, as it picked up all the loose stones and pebbles 
within reach, carried them in for some distance upon its 
shoulders, and then, with a sudden impulse of petulance, flung 
them down noisily upon the shore again. He walked a little 
while along the edge of this same querulous sea afterwards, and 
smelt its fragrance, which did not strike him as ambrosial, and 
looked at the twinkling galaxies of light, set, like so many 
stunted candelabra, at intervals along the nearly invisible line 
of coast. Then it grew chilly, and he went indoors, and shortly 
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afterwards to bed, where he dreamed that he was walking by 
himself along the shore near Colt’s Head, and that a large fish 
lay stranded there upon the shore, of a species unknown, as it 
seemed to him, to science. And that he hurried to the spot to 
secure it, but when he came near, he saw to his astonishment 
and discomfiture that it was no other than that anatomically 
impossible creature a mermaid, for in its hand it held a comb, 
and from its head fell a quantity of light brown hair. And he 
tried to catch it, wondering, as he did so, what in the world 
Professor Jenkyll would say when he saw it; but it foiled him 
and darted away like a thing of quicksilver intothe water. And 
just as it was disappearing under the surface it turned suddenly 
round with a laugh upon its face, and then he saw that it was no 
other than little Elly Mordaunt ! 


CHAPTER II. 


He thought of his dream when he awoke next morning, and 
laughed a little over it. It certainly stimulated his curiosity 
to see her again, which was already sufficiently lively. He could 
not well intrude upon Lady Mordaunt before four o’clock in the 
afternoon, he thought, not knowing that upon the Riviera all 
social institutions are ante-dated at least an hour. He spent the 
interval in wandering about and getting acquainted ‘with this 
gay little sanatorium into which he had dropped. As far as he 
could see, there were not many signs of mortality about. Here 
and there some pale or flushed face looked up at him out of 
bath-chairs, and from sheltered nooks in the corners of the cliff, 
but the general effect was cheerful enough. The masses of 
flowers were really surprising. The autumn rains, as it happened, 
had that season been a little late, and everything which had 
been waiting impatiently for their coming had burst into sudden 
blossom. It seemed as if the 20th of November was quite the 
recognized moment for the opening of the floral season. 

Towards four o’clock he directed his steps towards Lady 
Mordaunt’s villa, the position of which he had ascertained the 
previous evening. As its mistress had declared, it certainly was 
a diminutive abode. It stood by itself in the midst of a small 
and excessively steep strip of garden, which was approached 
from the road through a white gate, upon the posts of which 
the name—“ Les Avants”—appeared in black paint. A very 
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bright little garden it was, that wealth of vegetation which had 
already taken him by surprise, and which seemed to fling 
defiance at the almanac, being well represented here. There 
were roses, red, yellow and white ; creepers of varieties unknown 
to him dangled about from wall and branch, and as he was 
passing upwards a great fragrant mass of yellow mimosa 
swung itself with a sort of bluff hospitality right across his face, 
The house, or cottage, stood upon an artificially levelled piece 
of ground cut out of the rock, which rose behind it like a 
wall, encircled and apparently supported at the base by a 
green-latticed enclosure, also over-climbed by creepers. All the 
doors and windows opening upon the gravel, the Major felt 
some little doubt as to which of these apertures was intended 
to be approached by visitors, but at last decided in favour of 
one which was already partially open, and to the side of which 
hung a bell-handle attached to the inside wall by a twisted chain. 
This handle he pulled, without, however, producing any sound; 
pulled it again, and again waited, but still no one came, nothing 
happened, He was about to essay it a third time, when his 
attention was arrested by a sound of singing from the rock 
immediately above his head, followed by a light noise of falling 
sand and pebbles, and the footsteps of some one approaching. 
He looked up, and—exactly as in the opening scene of an 
opera—saw a young man about to descend a nearly perpen- 
dicular flight of steps hewn out of the rock, singing to himself as 
he did so. If anything, the appearance of this young man was 
rather more suggestive of the stage than was even the mode of 
his approach. He was not, it is true, arrayed like a troubadour 
or a Greek god ; his legs were not bare, and he neither carried 
a crook nor balanced a thyrsus ; but had he done either of these 
things, he could hardly, in the ultra-Britannic eyes of our 
Major, have looked less like an ordinary visitor, and more like a 
vision from the operatic boards. His head, defined against the 
deep blue of the sky behind, was covered with a flat cap of 
dull orange hue, his clothes were light coloured, his collar, 
which was loose, was tied with a necktie of the same colour as 
his cap, and in his hand he carried a mass of some brilliantly 
scarlet, tropical-looking flower, which flung back over his 
shoulder, stood out in audacious splendour full against the sky. 
The young man’s face, moreover, was even more striking than 
his clothes, his burden, or his background. It seemed difficult 
to conceive that anything so realistic of the dreams of love-lorm 
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maidens was to be found in solid every-day flesh and blood. 
Had the Apollino, or Paris as he was first beheld by Helen, taken 
it into their heads to appear in modern guise in a Mentonese 
garden, doubtless they would have presented some such 
appearance as that presented by the young man who was at 
that moment descending Lady Mordaunt’s steps. 

The Major—who being no better-looking than his neighbours, 
had a natural disdain for exceptional masculine beauty—settled 
itin his own mind that the new-comer must be an Italian,— 
probably a singer, dancer, painter, or something of that sort, 
wondering as he did so what the deuce the impudent jacka- 
napes meant by coming to call upon ladies in that free-and-easy 
fashion ? 

He had plenty of time to observe the phenomenon, as, in spite 
of another indignant pull at the bell, no one came near the 
door. Upon his side the young man overhead seemed in no 
particular hurry to descend, but came leisurely down step by 
step, humming, and looking about him with a smile as he did 
so. Upon the last flight, however, he made a halt, and his 
eyes, which had hitherto been roving over the garden, suddenly 
concentrated themselves upon the figure at the door. Hardly 
had he done so, before, interrupting himself in the middle of a 
bar, he ran down the remaining steps, and up to the surprised 
John Lawrence, his hand outstretched in friendly greeting. 

“My dear Major! Why of course it must be you! How 
stupid of me not to think of it immediately! How are you? 
Don’t stay pulling at that ridiculous chain. The bell, if there 
ever was a bell, has been taken down long ago. There is an 
electric one somewhere or other, but the creepers have got hold 
of it and smothered it. We won’t'stop to look for it, however, 
but come round to the drawing-room window. Excuse my 
arms being so full. This is a new Nicaraguan creeper which 
has come out for the first time, that I am bringing in triumph to 
show Lady Elly. Isn’t it sumptuous?” 

While this explanation was going on, the Major had time 
to collect his wits and to realize who it was that was 
speaking to him. He had done so, in fact, almost at the first 
word. The handsome man was not so utterly unlike the hand- 
some boy that, upon a nearer view, he had any difficulty in 
tecognizing Algernon Cathers. The greatest change—a change 
amounting to transformation—was the difference of expression. 
In place of that supercilious distrust which had made the 
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boy’s face, with all its beauty, almost repulsive, the man’s face 
seemed to exhale good-humour and geniality at every pore, 
There was an air of fragility about him, which argued perhaps 
no great vital force. Even with this qualification, however, the 
first impulse of any unprejudiced spectator would have been sheer 
admiration,'if not something like involuntary envy, at so brilliant 
an embodiment of youth, prosperity, and masculine good looks 
at the very highest point of their respective attainment. 

Major Lawrence, as we know, could hardly be called an 
unprejudiced spectator, yet even he was taken by surprise, not 
so much by the young man’s good looks, as by the quite 
unlooked-for exhibition of cordiality towards himself. Feeling, 
as he did, no great kindness towards young Mr. Cathers, feeling 
that had he had the power of doing so, that brilliant young 
gentleman would have been sent to the right-about with the 
shortest possible delay, it was perhaps natural that he should 
have made up his mind that this unamiable sentiment would 
be returned by its recipient, as it certainly had been in more 
youthful days. Apparently, however, it was not so. Whatever 
animosity the boy Cathers might have cherished, the man 
Cathers had evidently forgotten all about it, and was prepared 
to be as friendly as an adopted son of the house was bound to 
be to one of its oldest friends. 

No one was in the sitting-room when they entered, so the bell 
was rung, and in answer to young Mr. Cathers’ enquiry, a maid 
who appeared said that Lady Mordaunt would be down ina 
few minutes, and Lady Eleanor, she believed, was in the garden. 

“In the garden, is she? Then I think, if you'll excuse me, 
Major, I'll go out and look for her. To tell you the honest 
truth,” he added, with a laugh, as the maid left the room, “I 
shake in my shoes whenever I am left alone with Lady 
Mordaunt, without Elly or her mother to protect me. I know 
the dear old lady privately wishes me at Jericho! Addio, then, 
for the moment,” and before the Major had time to answer, had 
he intended to do so, the young man had vanished through the 
window. 

He had hardly disappeared, before the door opened and Lady 
Mordaunt came in. She glanced round the room with an ait of 
surprise as she shook hands with her guest. “Alone?” she said. 
“TI thought I heard voices as I came down the stairs ?” 

“You did. Your. Young Cathers was here. He has 
just gone through that window into the garden.” 
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“You may finish your sentence—my grandson-elect, I suppose 
that was what you were going to say? There is no use in 
blinking the matter, seeing that he is accepted, and it is therefore 
out of our hands, and no wishing or not wishing of ours will 
avail to undo it. Well, what do you think of him now that 
you fave seen him?” She went on settling herself as she 
spoke in a corner of the sofa, and administering a corrective 
thump to one of the cushions before placing it behind her back. 

“He appears a good deal improved—in—well in appearance,” 
the Major said with a gulp. 

“Improved in appearance! Merciful powers! Is ‘hat all 
you can find to say? Improved in appearance! Why he was 
always about a hundred times too good-looking !” 

“He used to look so sullen, I mean. Now he looks beaming, 
satisfied, a perfect picture, in short, of amiability.” 

“Humph! Odd that he should be satisfied, isn’t it?”—Lady 
Mordaunt gave another corrective thump to her sofa-cushion. 
“What do most people require, I should like to know, to satisfy 
them? If to be rich enough to gratify every idiotic fancy you 
take into your head; if to be twenty years of age, and as 
vain and handsome as a peacock; if to be going to be married to 
a girl who is about a hundred thousand times too good for you ; 
if all that doesn’t make a man satisfied, all I can say is——- Why 
Elly, my dear, I didn’t know you were in the house. Zelie said 
you had gone into the garden.” 

John Lawrence sprang up from his chair’with a feeling of 
keen excitement as the young girl entered. She was very 
tall, taller even than she had promised to be, but his first 
impression was that she had not quite kept to her youthful 
promise of beauty. He was not disappointed exactly, still 
he made a mental note of the fact. Her face, it is true, had 
wonderfully little changed, so little, that there would have been 
no question about recognizing her wherever and whenever they 
might have met. Her grey eyes had their old widely-opened 
look of enquiry, their old straightforward cordial expression ; and 
her hair, in defiance of fashion, was brushed up as of yore from 
her forehead, and gathered into a loose knot at the back. In 
other respects she was certainly changed. Her expression was 
less confident, more reserved, and her mouth had quite lost 
those little mutinous, mirth-provoking curves, which had been 
so characteristic of the child Elly. So completely had this 
formed part of his mental vision of her, that the absence of 
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it seemed to her old friend to leave a vague sense of want and 
incompleteness. Her figure was still rather angular, and, tall as 
she was, she looked as if she might yet be growing. She 
would not probably have been pronounced at first sight, or by 
a casual observer, a particularly pretty girl, yet there was a 
certain maidenly stateliness about her, which, combined with 
an air of great alertness, gave character and individuality to 
her looks and even a certain dignity to her shyness. Elly 
the child had been totally free from shyness ; but Elly the 
maiden, as the Major at once perceived with surprise, was 
certainly shy, and this shyness lent a restraint, and, as he 
afterwards found, an occasional touch of awkwardness to her 
manner. It did not, however, prevent her from coming forward 
now with all her old cordiality to greet him. 

“Tam so glad you have come, so very very glad,” she said, and 
her truth-telling eyes echoed the sentiment to the uttermost. 

“And I am very glad to find myself here, and to see you 
again,” he replied ; and then there was a pause as they mutually 
looked at each other. 

“You have not altered, Lady Elly !” he said consideringly. 

“Not altered?” she echoed with a sort of dismay. “Not 
altered ?” 

“Not much, You have grown a woman, of course ; but your 
face is just the same.” 

“So I tell her,” her grandmother joined in from the sofa. 
“Why she should object so particularly to the information I 
cannot imagine !” 

“ Because—only because—I thought I had altered,” the girl 
said, turning away a little, as if embarrassed. There was another 
momentary pause, which was broken by Lady Mordaunt. 

“That young man of yours is out there looking for you,” she 
said drily. “Itseems Zelie had told him you were in the garden.” 

“Did she? Then if she said so perhaps I had better go,” 
her grand-daughter answered, without, however, immediately 
proceeding to do so. 

“TI can’t of course engage that he is there still. The garden is 
not of colossal dimensions, and he can hardly have been all this 
time discovering that you were not in it. Possibly he may have 
gone again, finding that——” 

“No he has not; he is here,” said a voice at the window, and 
young Mr. Cathers entered, taking off his orange cap with a grace- 
ful sweep ashe didso. “Good-morning, Lady Mordaunt ; I hope 
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you are rested after your journey? I found Major Lawrence 
pulling at that brazen impostor outside the door, so took 
the liberty of bringing him in through the window. Then led 
by a false report of Zelie’s, I went out, and was wandering 
disconsolately along the edge of your territory, when I was 
pounced upon by that portentous old bore, Marjoribanks, who 
discoursed to me for a quarter of an hour about some universal 
Rivieran petition he insists upon presenting to the French 
Government, placing before them the heinousness of their conduct 
in not forthwith abolishing Monte Carlo, etcetera! He wants, 
it seems, everybody’s signature, and especially yours, and 
called upon me to get it for him. I modestly suggested that he 
would do better to appeal to you himself, but he seemed to 
think he could accomplish some end by continuing to maunder 
on upon the subject to me. I was despairing of escaping, 
when by good luck some one else came along the road, and 
my old man of the sea rushed madly away in pursuit, and I 
escaped. Come and see something I have left outside in the 
verandah for you,” he added, in a quick aside to Elly, who was 
nearest to him. “Don’t you want to see what it is?” he added 
beseechingly. “ Please say you do!” 

She coloured a little, but moved without hesitation towards 
the window, and they went out together. 

“I've made up my mind about one thing,’ Lady Mordaunt 
said in a tone of intense irritation as the two figures disappeared 
round the corner. “So I may as well tell it you at once.’ 

“And that is?” the Major said enquiringly. 

“Simply that she is in love with him ; but ercessively in love 
with him! There can be no question about it. None!” 

“What makes you think that? You didn’t seem to think so 
in Paris?” he asked quickly. 

“Everything! nothing! The things she says, the things she 
doesn’t say. The way she looks, the way she doesn’t look! I 
hadn't seen them together, remember, for nearly a year. No, 
there’s no use in our disguising the truth {from ourselves. 
It will not only be an eminently successful marriage from a 
worldly point of view, but it will be a Jove-match!” and Lady 
Mordaunt dropped her two hands and opened their palms widely, 
with the air of one who announces some utterly crushing disaster. 

John Lawrence made no answer, but the gloom of his face 
More than reflected hers. “I suppose if it is to be, one ought 
0 rejoice that it is so?” he said at last, gloomily. 
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“ You may rejoice as much as you choose! I entirely decline 
to do anything of the sort. If it were not her own doing I coulg 
face it better. Something might happen. There would always 
be a hope that it might be broken off. As it is, nothing short 
of an earthquake or a providential pestilence, that I can see 
will avail to rid us of him!” 

“He seems to be very—~well—very amiably intentioned,” the 
Major said, heroically. 

“Amiably intentioned! He is abominably amiably in. 
tentioned! He is amiability itself in a coat and a pair of 
trousers! He was here for an hour last night, and made 
himself quite detestably agreeable. He possesses all the social 
attributes ; he is an Antinous, and an Admirable Crichton 
rolled in one! I assure you his conversation was perfectly 
dazzling; it had all the sparkle and brilliancy of a Palais 
Royal ornament. Oh, he is a delightful young man!” and 
Lady Mordaunt took up her sofa-cushion again by the two 
corners, and shook it to and fro vindictively. 

Half an hour later the Major was returning through the 
garden on his way to the hotel. He looked about for the two 
young people, but failed to see anything of them. A little 
further on, however, he was passing under a wall, beyond which 
extended a piece of waste ground, as yet unbuilt over, and 
studded at close intervals with large olive-trees. Under the 
vaporous shadow of one of these he caught sight of the two’ 
he was in search of. She seated upon a low wall, he upona 
large loose rock at her feet. The young man’s face was 
upturned and laughing, his white teeth gleamed_ brilliantly 
as he talked ; evidently some excellent jest was the subject of his 
discourse. The other face did not appear to be entirely responsive 
to this humorous appeal. It was sober to seriousness, the 
dark grey eyes looking downwards with an expression almost of 
disapproval. Suddenly, however, the disapproval, if disapproval 
it were, seemed to lift, melt, and vanish away. More and mor 
the face softened ; an expression half-reluctant, half-admiring, 
wholly tender and loving, irradiating it like a ray of sunlight 
The Major turned away with a sense of unendurable disgust 
and kicked a large pebble which happened to be lying near his 
foot into the sea. There was no question about it, he said 
to himself savagely. Lady Mordaunt was perfectly right It 
would be a love-match ! 

(To be continued.) 
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ITALY: PRESENT AND FUTURE. By A. GALLEeNGa. (2 vols., 
21s. Chapman & Hall.) This book supplies a real need, for we are 
too much at the mercy of romances like Ouida’s for our information 
about Italy. Mr. Gallenga, who is an Italian himself, though political 
reasons obliged him to seek other countries in his youth, gives in these 
volumes an admirably clear and concise account of Italy since 1859, 
its government, institutions, resources, literature, and character. His 
object is to consider whether social and moral improvements have kept 
pace with political development, and whether Italy is on the way to 
becoming a great nation. Mr. Gallenga is decidedly hopeful for the 
future of his country, in spite of his deep distrust of its democratic 
tendencies, of Signor Depretis as Prime Minister, and of France as an 
example. He thinks that a few generations of free institutions, moral 
control, and manly education, will go far to eradicate the prevailing 
vices of indolence and apathy. Notwithstanding a good many necessary 
statistics, the book is thoroughly interesting to the general reader. 


JAMES FRASER, BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. By Tuomas 
Hucues. (1 vol., 16s. acmillan.) Bishop Fraser’s life is told as 
much as possible through his own letters, and Mr. Hughes has done 
the rest with great judgment and sympathy. Mr. Bryce’s account of 
the Bishop at the end gives a vivid idea of the “rare and splendid 
character” of the man. His life is singularly uneventful in its outlines. 
Though a born “ ruler of men,” he was content, after a brilliant career 
at Oxford, to spend twenty-two years in two small and insignificant 
parishes. He showed the stuff he was made of, however, by doing the 
utmost possible good within reach, and illuminating his parish, his 
home, and his friends with his radiant vigour. He became, moreover, 
during these years an authority on the subject of education for the 
people. The part of the book which tells of his life at Manchester is 
far the most interesting, for he has then occasion to express his views 
on all kinds of subjects, and he does so with that judgment and tole- 
tance which earned him the title of “the bishop of all denominations.” 
As Mr. Bryce says, he created a new kind of bishop ; he was the first 
citizen of his diocese, and, while fulfilling his episcopal duties admirably, 
he thought that to “ educate man in his social condition was the great 
function of Christianity.” ‘With me,” he says, “ social questions have 
always taken rank not only far above political, but even far above 
ecclesiastical questions.” He stimulates endeavour by the example of 
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his hopeful manliness. To him life was “no blot nor blank; it mean 
intensely, and meant good.” 


MUSIC AND MANNERS. By W. Bearty-Kincston. (2 yolks 
30s. Chapman & Hall.) Mr. Beatty-Kingston has lived abroad fo 
twenty-five years ; he has not only travelled and observed widely, but 
has come in contact with all kinds of eminent men. A musician 
himself, he has known and lived amongst most of the great musicians of 
the day. Hence it is not surprising that this book is full of interest 
In the first volume Mr. Kingston gives an account of the musical 
characteristics of different nations, from the splendid achievements of 
Berlin and Vienna to the ruder attempts of Roumania and Japan. He 
draws a number of spirited “word-sketches” of such composers and 
performers as Brahms, Wagner, Liszt, besides others less well known 
here, though shining lights in their own countries. One chapter is 
devoted to Madame Patti in her Welsh home. In the second volume 
social life abroad is dealt with in the same graphic and varied way, 
The chapters on Servia and Roumania are especially valuable just now, 
and give a vivid idea of a society in which civilization and barbarism 
are strangely mingled. It is a pity that Mr. Kingston, who has a keen 
eye for the weaknesses of the people he describes, has not seen the 
mistake of writing in a style so inflated and exuberant that it is often 
wearisome and sometimes absurd. 


THE MERRY MEN, AND OTHER TALES AND FABLES, 
By R. L. Stevenson. (1 vol. 6s. Chatio &» Windus.) No book of 
Mr. Stevenson’s has revealed his genius more unmistakably than this 
collection of stories. For power and beauty of description the ‘ Meny 
Men’ could hardly be surpassed ; but it is an impression rather than a 
story. The haunting power of the sea, the dance of death of the 
breakers called the Merry Men, the wrecks and unburied dead, take 
possession of the reader, and the vagueness of the story is probably 
intentional. Will o’ the Mill gazing on the world from his heights is 
not unlike the Lady of Shalot ; he is more philosophical, however, and 
does not break the spell even for the girl he loves, but deliberately 
leaves the experiences of life untasted rather than lose his illusions. It 
is a fantastic tale enough, but imbued with a peculiar dreamy cham. 
The “Treasure of Franchard” is a perfect tragi-comedy, full of delicate 
and suggestive study of character. Nothing could be more brilliant 
than this story, with its gay humour and sunny French atmosphere. 


COURTLEROY. By Annie Beare. (3 vols. Hurst & Blacktt) 
A foundling thrust into a wealthy couple’s hall in Portman Square 
makes rather a sensational beginning to ‘Courtleroy.’ But this kind of 
excitement is not kept up; indeed, this and the rescue by his niece of 
the selfish uncle, who throws himself into a duck-pond when he leams 
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that he has overdrawn his account at the bank, are the only two events 
that happen worth mentioning. The principal theme of these three 
yolumes is the beneficent influence of a niece on her uncle, whose 
life has been warped by the faithlessness of “‘the lady Margaret.” His 
conscience is paralysed, he becomes “‘a thing of humanity utterly self- 
absorbed,” neglects his estate and abandons himself to all the joys of 
a well-appointed town house. In this reckless career he is checked 
by the sturdy good sense of his niece. There are countless other 
characters, numerous home scenes, long conversations, and very little 
scenery. —_ 

THE GIRL HE DID NOT MARRY. By Iza Durrus Harpy. 
(3 vols. #. V. White & Co.) There was more than one “he” who 
did not marry the girl. In fact there were three of them, and she was 
engaged to all. In the end she finds she loves number one, after 
previously jilting him ; but he, though he still loves her, is married, and 
is fortunately very soon drowned at sea, while she is left a heart-broken 
shattered failure. Hazel Marsh, the girl in question, is a curiously 
conceived character. She is wildly beautiful, is beloved by all alike— 
her friends, the poor, and animals even—and is a devoted daughter and 
sister, but none the less she is a vain, heartless, selfish, title-adoring 
flirt. The other personages of the story are for the most part rather 
colourless creatures, possessed of a singular habit of offering the hand 
where the heart is not. The book, though too long for the narrative, 
is vivaciously written ; but one wishes Miss Duffus Hardy had not such 
an exasperating passion for inverted commas. 


A GARDEN OF MEMORIES. By Marcarer VELEy. 2 vols. 
Macmillan & Co.) Miss Veley would seem to be convinced that 
the undying love of youth is the veriest illusion of the feelings. Each 
of the three tales which make up these two volumes exhibits a young 
person very much in love, who lives to find out what a mistake it all was. 
The first, which! gives its name to the book, sets forth the conflict in 
a maiden’s breast between sentimental selfishness and altruism ; “ Mrs. 
Austin” tells of the hopeless calf-love of a young squire for a lady, 
fifteen years his senior; and “‘Lizzie’s Bargain” is the sacrifice of a 
youthful lover for his own good by a noble girl, who is rewarded later 
by winning a much more solid and more suitable mate. There is a 
tinge of melancholy through all the stories; but they are admirably 
told and written, and with their close, but not tedious, analysis of 
character and external nature, form a pleasant and healthy contrast to 
the too-frequent “ stirring” novel. 


SARA. By Hon. Mrs. Henry CHETWYND. 3 vols. (7. V. White 
& Co.) This book contains something of pathos, of moralizing, of 
satire, of plot-weaving, of character-drawing ; but the transitions are so 
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manifold and abrupt, that the story leaves no permanent impression 
upon the reader’s mind. Sir Basil Fairlie, a brilliant political writer 
and social light, marries Sara Malcolm, an obstinate and ignorant, but 
beautiful girl, with an unfortunate taste for verse-making. Upon her 
endowment with these qualities, the plot hangs. Her obstinacy is the 
means of bringing about a young cousin’s marriage with a political spy, 
who is also a thief. Her ignorance makes her thoroughly misunder. 
stand her husband’s character, and play into the hands of a certain 
Princess Loboroff, an old love of Sir Basil’s, who is consumed with a 
desire for revenge. Her beauty keeps her husband in love with her, 
“in spite of all temptations,” and her taste for verse-making has the 
usual consequences. Notwithstanding many incongruities and un. 
natural situations, the novel is, on the whole, readable enough. 


JESS. By H. Riper Haccarp. (1 vol. 6s.% Smith, Elder, & Co) 
In ‘Jess,’ Mr. Haggard combines all his powers of describing impressive 
surroundings and breathless adventures with a strong and concentrated 
human interest. The scene is laid in the Transvaal, and the wonderful 
country, atmosphere, and skies are made a vivid accompaniment 
throughout. Jess is one of two sisters who live with their uncle, a fine 
old Englishman, in a lonely farm among the Boers. The story begins 
with the arrival there, as assistant, of Captain Niel, who has left the 
army to become a farmer. The result is inevitable. Both Bessie, who 
is lonely but commonplace, and Jess, with her rare and passionate 
nature, fall in love with him. This situation is delineated with great 
delicacy and power, but the plot turns on the machinations of a 
handsome powerful Boer to induce Bessie to marry him. To accom- 
plish this, he has to get rid of John Niel, whose adventures with Jess 
are the most exciting part of the book. The interest is further 
heightened by the rising of the Boers against the English annexation, 
which takes place at this time. There is real originality and pathos 
in the drawing of ‘Jess,’ and Mr. Haggard tells the whole story 
with striking command of situations and characters. 


GARRISON GOSSIP. By J.S. Winter. (2 vols. - V. White 
é& Co.) Life in a garrison town may be to some extent frothy and 
shallow, but it is not fair to caricature it so persistently as is done in 
this novel. The existence of peers and heirs to peerages who many, 
or wish to marry young “ Bohemian” ladies, is perhaps as common as 
that of ex-footmen-burglar-gentlemen who obtain introductions to society, 
and are discovered by letting slip an accidental, “ Yes, m’lord,” when 
suddenly confronted with a former master ; as common also, perhaps, 3 
frustrated elopements, knock-down thrashings, and suicides, Around 
such incidents ‘Garrison Gossip’ clusters, to the amusement but 
hardly to the extreme edification of the reader. 





